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THE BARODA COMMISSION. . 


Sg EANT BALLANTINE is very well known to the 
English public; and when he goes out express to 
India and receives a dazzling fee—to say nothing of being 
crowned with flowers by admiring natives— in order to 
show how a real master in the art can conduct a cross- 
examination, it is natural that his proceedings should 
attract a amount of attention. It is only by a 
stretch of lan, that the investigation into the crime 
imputed to the _ vets client is called a trial. This 
investigation has been. made by a special Commission, 
which has been directed to hear evidence and report 
to the Indian Government in order that the VicERoy 
may be guided to a proper decision. The final action 
taken by the Viceroy will belong to the domain of 
politics. Lord Nortusrook will have to decide, not 
enly whether the Garkwar is or is not guilty of at- 
tempted assassination, but what is to be done with 
him. Every circumstance is therefore favourable to-an in- 
dulgence in sensational writing. Serjeant BaLLantine’s 
cross-examination of Colonel PHayre can be reprinted in 
full, and the highest tribute paid to the skill with which it 
was conducted; the conduct of Colonel Puayrre can be 
severely criticized ; the worthlessness of all the evidence 
adduced against the Gaikwar can be exposed; and 
hints can be given that it is certain that, if one of 
the Commissioners is specially acute, he must be dis- 
satisfied with this evidence. If it were a trial all this 
would be considered grossly unfair. While the jury are 
considering their verdict it is allowed to be unwar- 
rantable to inform them that the clever ones among them 
can come to but one verdict, that the cross-examination 
has been smashing, and the chief withess shown to be a 
feol, and, although not a coward, an extremely tiresome 
person. But this is not atrial, and members of a Commis- 
sion may be properly guided by the majestic and impartial 
wisdom of the English press. They can be given to under- 
stand that the enlightened British public expects that its 
master in cross-examination shall not have been sent out 
for nothing. But this is not all. As the action of the 
Indian Government is political as well as judicial, it is 
open to the freest criticism. The Viceroy can be asked 
to observe that he is in a regular fix, and that whatever he 
does he will be held to be doing wrong. To have ap- 

inted a Commission at all was very foolish, and now the 

ICEROY is only reaping the fruits of the silly seeds he 
sowed. If he thinks the Garkwar guilty, his judgment 
will carry no weight, for he will be acting in opposition 
to the opinion the cleverest of the Commissioners, 
whoever they may be. If he thinks the Garkwar in- 
noecent, he will appear in the light of a person who 
has tried to hunt a poor harmless Prince to death, and 
has ignominiously failed in the attempt. And then, unless 
he is prepared to say that the guilt of the Garkwar is 
established, Lord Nortasrook must allow him to resume 
the government of Baroda during at least the remainder 
of his probationary term. But Lord Norrusroox must 
not suppose he is going to feel happy if he does this. The 
Gaikwar will be restored, but not in a perfectly creditable 
manner. In the opinion of some of the members of the 
Commission he will have been held guilty of an attempt 
at assassination; and although it will be evident to the 
keen scrutiny of accomplished English critics that it will 
only be the less able and intelligent members of the Com- 
mission who can have come to such an absurd conclusion, 
and remained unaffected by a masterpiece of cross-exami- 


nation “such as perhaps had never been known before in 
“an ‘Indian court,” yet the rude creatures who live under 
the rule of the GarxkwaR may fail to catch this nice distinc- 
tion, and may feel an unreasonable nervousness about the 
habits and propensities of their restored sovereign. If 
Lord Norrusrooxk reflects a little, he cannot fail to see 
that he really is in a fix, and that the eagle eyes which 
have traced and exposed his blunders before he has made 
them will have no difficulty in showing that the conse- 
quences of these blunders, when he has made them, are 
even more disastrous than could have been anticipated. 
Although the investigation of the Commission is 
not, technically speaking, a trial, it has so much su- 
perficial resemblance to one that the consideration of the 
value of the evidence against the Garkwar and of the 
success of Serjeant BaLLaNTINE’s cross-examination may be 
conveniently postponed. Nor has the time arrived for 


‘discussing the propriety of the decision at which Lord 


NorTusrook may hereafter arrive. But one step the 
Indian Government has indisputably taken, which, being 
an accomplished fact, is within the legitimate sphere of 
criticism. It did appoint the Commission, and to have 
appointed a Commission at all is said to have been a mis- 
take. We may assume that there was a primd facie case 
against the Garkwar, a case that called for a - 
lar investigation of some sort. The Government did 
not act on Colonel Puayre’s statements. It ordered a 
preliminary inquiry to be made by an independent 
and competent authority, and it was advised that 
the evidence against the Garkwar was sufficient to call 
on him to answer it. After the evidence has been 
sifted, some members of the Commission—the stupider 
members possibly, but still persons charged with an official 
duty, and supposed to be impartial and fit to come to a 
decision—hold that the guilt of the Garkwar has;been 
established. This does not show that the Garkwar was 
guilty, but it shows that there was good reason for 
inquiring into his guilt. If an inquiry was to be made, 
how was it to be made? It is suggested that the Indian 
Government would have done much better to have made 
its aoe A quietly and in its own way, to have kept its 
secret, to have avoided controversy, and to have ultimately 
announced that the guilt of the Garxwar was established to 
its satisfaction,'and-that it was going to punish him; or that 
his guilt was not established, and that no further notice of 
the matter would be taken. The great advan‘ of this 
method would have been that no one would ever have been 
able to say whether the Government was right or wrong. It 
would have reposed serenely on its prerogative. Itwould have 
been exposed to no criticism. It would have afforded no 
opening for a masterly cross-examination. If it had made a 
mistake, it would never have been found ont, and so its 

invaluable prestige would have been kept up in the eyes 
of the natives and of the world. There is some founda- 
tion for these suggestions. The particular way in which 
the Government ought to act im case crimes are im- 

puted to native princes must vary according to circum- 
stances. If, for example, a native prince were discovered 
to have mixed himself up with treasonable practices, if 
he had been forming a league hostile to us, or attempting to 
corrupt our native troops, or taking subsidies from any 
of our Asiatic enemies, it might be wise to arrest him 

and say nothing about the precise reasons for his arrest. 

It might be extremely dangerous to let one know 
through what perils we had been passing. The mere fact 
that the arrest was a political one would justify to every one 
in India the secresy with which it had been carried out. 
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But when a native prince is charged with an ordinary 
crime, one that would be subjected to the examination of 
a court of law if he were not a prince, the Indian Govern- 
ment may reasonably think that it ought to proceed in a 
different way. As it is not itself attacked, as its political 
supremacy is not in question, it may prefer to let every one 
know what it is doing. The Garkwar is accused of poison- 
ing, and the Indian Government decides that the inquiry 
into his guilt shall be a public one, that the evidence 
against him shall be given publicly, and that he shall be 
allowed the assistance of a masterly cross-examiner. It 
has had some experience of what happens when this is not 
allowed. Some years ago a native chief was deposed be- 
cause he was held to be privy to a plot, the end of which 
was that a number of his enemies were invited to a ban- 
quet and murdered. He bitterly complained that the 
evidence against him was worthless. The Government 
ordered a fresh inquiry, and was confirmed in the opinion 
ofhis guilt. But he never held his peace, and was constantly 
complaining of the injustice that had been done him. 
The rulers of other native States may have thought that 
they too were liable to be deposed for complicity in alleged 
crimes established only to the satisfaction of a secret Com. 
mission. The occasion presented by the crime imputed 
to the Garkwar may have seemed, therefore, to the Indian 
Government one not to be lost, and it may have wisely 
decided that in this case publicity and deliberateness in 
=— were preferable to secresy and a use of the high 
nd. 


To have only appointed the Commission if the guilt of 
the Gaixwar had been established beforehand so conclu- 
sively that any six men, not absolutely dishonest, must 
have concurred to report him guilty, would have been 
doing nothing at all. Let us suppose that three British 
officers had seen the GarkwaR put arsenic into Colonel 
Puayre’s sherbet. No doubt their testimony would have 
been conclusive ; but the appointment of a Commission to 
receive such evidence, while in all cases where the 
testimony was that of natives, and there was doubt as to its 
value, the Government acted secretly and in virtue of its pre- 
rogative, would have been as foolish a course as could have 
been taken. It would have inspired many more donbts of 
the justice of the Government than it would have allayed. 
It could only be in cases where some possibility of doubt 
existed that the institution of a public mquiry could show 
the justice and strength of the Government. Ifthe case 
is open to doubt, there is naturally a chance that all the 
members of the Commission may not be impressed by the 
evidence in the same way. They are not, however, to 
decide ; they are merely to lay before the Government the 
evidence they have collected, and to state what they think 
of this evidence. It follows that, if the Government decides 
that guilt is established, it may be adopting the opinion 
not of a unanimous Commission, but of a majority of the 
Commissioners. But it does not at all follow that, if it 
adopts the opinion of a majority, it is doing wrong. 
Last year an Englishman was aceused by a native of 
violence, and was sentenced by a magistrate to umprison- 
ment. He appealed, and of the two judges of the 
Court of Appeai one believed the native prosecutor, the 
other thought that his story was a tissue of lies. As there 
was this conflict of opinion, Lord Norrusrook was ap- 
pealed to, and he was asked to release the prisoner. He 
refused, and the ground of his refusal was that two out of 
three persons who had examined into the facts had come 
to the conclusion that the alleged act of violence had been 
really committed. The course taken by Lord Norrusgook 
was held up by the native press as the triumph of justice 
and good sense. If natives tell a story, and yet juStice is 
not to take its course because a minority of the judges dis- 
believe the evidence, English rule would, as these critics 

be a mere reign of oppression. They might say 
exactly the same thing if a majority of the Commission be- 
lieved the native witnesses against the Gaikwark, and yet 
Lord NortHproox let the Garxwak off because a minority 
of the Commission thought the native witnesses were liars. 
The fix in which he is said to be may appear quite 
imaginary to Lord Norrusroox. He has only to receive 
the report and act as he thinks right ; and, whichever way 
he deeides, he may entertain a comfortable conviction that 
the English Government will be strong enough to deal 
with the affairs of Baroda. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE'’S FINANCE. 


HE want of vigour and originality which is displayed 
in the entire policy of the Government extends to Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucorte’s financial administration. He has 
been saved from the discredit and inconvenience of an 
adverse balance by mere accident or nck. The Exeise 
returns fail to correspond with the estimate by nearly half 
a million; and the Stamp duties, and the Post Office 
returns, including the receipts from the Telegraph service, 
both fall short of the estimates and exhibit an actual de- 
cline. Qn the other band, the reduction of g penny of In- 
eome-tax has been to some extent compensated by higher 
assessments and fuller returns; and the sum received trom 
the Sugar duties before they were abolished is somewhat 
larger than had been anticipated. There is a small in- 
crease in the assessment of lands and houses to Income-tax ; 
and the low rate of duty appears to have faintly stimu. 
lated the conscience of traders; yet it is unsatisfactory to 
observe that, while trades and professions have increased 
their returns by 11 per cent., public Companies, which 
are taxed on their full income, have been charged on an 
additional revenue of 14 per cent., mines on 27 per cent., 
and ironworks on more than 80 per cent. In all these 
cases the income for the past year, having been estimated on 
the returns of one or more previous years, indicated a con- 
dition of prosperity which has already disappeared. The 
profits of iron-works are at present lower than at any recent 
time, and public Companies and trades and professions are- 
certainly not unusually prosperous. In the current year 
the Income-tax will be subject to a large reduction, nor is 
there any prospect of elasticity in any branch of the re- 
venue, unless the free admission of sugar tends still further 
to increase the consumption of tea. On the whole, not- 
withstanding temporary variations, the Income-tax is 
perhaps the least unsatisfactory source of revenue. When 
it was first imposed, a penny in the pound of the income 
of Great Britain produced about three-quarters of a 
million. In 1868 the amount on each penny levied 
throughout the United Kingdom was 1,450,000l., and in. 
the last year it was 1,757,000/. In the present year it will 
probably yield a million and a half, and if commercial pros- 
perity hereafter revives, the produce may perhaps in time 
reach two millions. The preservation of so considerable a 
revenue is a compensation for the loss of Mr. G@uapsronz’s. 
services as Minister. He has lately declined to explain the 
nature of the substitute which he would have provided for 
the Income-tax if his premature Budget of 1874 had been 
approved by the constituencies. When the offer was first 
made it was carelessly repeated by Mr. Disrartt, and Sir 
S. Norracore himself intimated his readiness to consider 
at some future time the question of abolition. 


The absence of a surplus will perhaps not be an unmixed 
disadvantage. The CHancetLor of the Excuzquer will 
have a conclusive answer both to claims for reduction of 
taxes, and to demands of Imperial contribution to local 
rates; nor is it possible that he should now commit the 
blunder of abolishing or further reducing the Income- 
tax. A year ago, in defiance of warning, he insisted on 
assuming that the revenue would continue to expand at 
the average rate of increase; and Mr. Giapsrong, with 
official enthusiasm, asserted that it would be culpable to 
rely on judgment or reason in opposition to. statistics, It 
now appears that it would have been prudent to 
retain a threepenny Income-tax, even if it were thought. 
necessary to complete Mr. Lown’s enterprise by the aboli- 
tion of the residue of the Sugar duty. Itis possible that Sir 
S. Norrucore may have preferred a narrow margin of 
revenue to a surplus which would have produced many 
competitors for a share in the proceeds. Immediately after 


. the election it was thought necessary to reward the repre- 


sentatives of the ratepayers for their support by contri- 
butions which were not unreasonable, in aid of the cost of 

lice and of lunatic asylums. The Chambers of Agri- 
culture, and the more zealous county members, have 
always since professed to regard the measure of last year 
as a mere instalment of a debt ; but they will acknowledge 
that no further dividend on their claims can be expected 
at.present. The railway shareholders will despair of relief 
from the grievance of the passenger-tax, which is probably 
as permanent as other imposts which are exclusively levied 
on a particular class. Even if the justice of their claim 
were as evident to the CuanceLior of the ExcueQuer as it 
seems demonstrable to themselves, they must admit that it 


is for the present impossible to spare any considerable 
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amount of revenue. The association of shopkeepers 
which formerly maintained a recurring azitation against 
the Income-tax has of late been prudently silent. 

But for the traditional necessity of introducing the most 
unpretending Budget in an elaborate speech, the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excuequer might this year compress his financial 
statement within the limit of half an hour. The revenue has 
by a small amount exceeded the estimate and the expendi- 
ture ; there is no surplus to distribute in relief of taxation, 
and there is no absolute necessity for new taxes. Though 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore is in finance a disciple of Mr. 
Gtavstong, he has no pretension to the versatile boldness 
of his master, nor to his copious eloquence. Fifteen years 
ago there was, as at present, an equilibrium, and it was 
supposed ‘that Mr. GLapstone would be content to wait fora 
more convenient opportunity of making fiscal changes. In- 
stead of acquiescing in the supposed necessity of inaction, he 
startledthe House of Commons both by his rhetorical ex- 
aggerations and byhis daring fiscal policy. Havingannounced 
a deficiency of several millions, by which he meant that 
the Income-tax would expire if it were not as of course re- 
newed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer then proposed 
to imcrease the rate of Income-tax, and to abolish the 
Paper-duty, and, in compliance with the stipulations 
of the French Treaty of Commerce, to reduce the 
duty on wine. The controversies which ensued are 
recorded in Sir 8. Norrucore’s history of Mr. Grapstone’s 
Budgets; but his heroic achievements are not likely to be 
repeated by his pupil and successor. It will rather be 
necessary to satisfy the House of Commons that the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQueR will be able to insure even 
a small surplus without additional taxation. The receipts 
of the last year include some months of Income-tax at 
the rate of threepence in the pound; and, for reasons 
which have been already stated, there is a probability of a 
decline in the assessments. The stagnation of many great 
branches of industry will inevitably affect the produce of 
the Excise; and it may be supposed that the heads of the 
revenue departments will not in the present year add the 
ordinary percentage of increase to their estimates of 
probable receipts. While the national income is stationary 
or declining, the expenditure both on the army and the 
navy is increased to an amount about equal to the 
realized surplus of the past year. It will probably be more 
desirable to leave a narrow margin of income over ex- 
penditure than to replace the penny of Income-tax which 
ought not to have been surrendered; but the equilibrium 
will be liable to disturbance if there should be either a 
bad harvest or a farther depression of trade. 


The Cuancettor of the Excuequer has undoubtedly 
been disappointed by the result of his last year’s calcula- 
tion. In the autumn the Ministers exulted openly in the 
prospect of a considerable surplus. Mr. Disraeti himself 
stated at the Lorp Mayor’s dinner that the revenue up to 
that time exceeded the estimates; and he was probably not 
aware that the increase had been casual and unforeseen. 
The million and a half of Income-tax which was thrown 
away in deference to Mr. Guapsronz’s example would have 
secured an abundant surplus which would again have per- 
ceptibly reduced the Debt. It is but a small matter that 
the CHancettor of the Excnequer will have little reason 
to fear the criticism of the Opposition. Mr. Lowe had 
almost imposed upon him the obligation of repealing the 
Sugar duty; and Mr. Grapsrone’s political Budget outbid 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucote’s concession to the payers of In- 
come-tax. Even the grant in aid of the rates was 
consistent with the professed intentions of the former 
Ministry; and the estimates which have since been 
falsified by the result would have heen adopted by 
Mr. Giapstone if he had remained im office. No judicious 
Liberal will repeat in the House of Commons the mvidious 
statement which has been occasionally made out of doors, 
that the surplus created by the Liberal Government has 
been exhausted by their successors. Neither Sir S. 
Norrucore nor Mr. Giapstoxe contributed either to the 
inflated prosperity of two years ago or to the present de- 
ae" The Conservatives were lucky in the first good 

rvest of three or four years, as their predecessors had 
profited by the activity of the iron and coal trades, and by 
the consequent consumption of tobacco, spirits, and beer. 
Both parties have at different times urged the necessity of 
reducing the National Debt, and both emulously applied 
the surplus which might have been employed for the pur- 
pose in conciliating taxpayers. The experience of a year 
of office will perhaps cultivate in Sir S. Norrucore the 


originality and self-reliznce in which he has hitherto been 
deficient. He has deferred too much to the authority of 
Mr. Guapsrone, who is a great financier, though he some- 
what compromised his reputation by an electioncering 
Budget. A political opponent is seldom a safe adviser. 


FRANCE. 


N BUFFET’S Ministry must be admitted to be an 
‘ie excellent representation of the- majority to which 
it owes its existence. The uncertainty and dissatisfaction 
which reign in the larger body are accurately reproduced in 
the smaller. No one section of the Ministerial party is 
altogether easy about the remaining section, and no one 
meinber of the Cabinet quite likes the way in which some 
of his colleagues are behaving themselves. .. Burret’s 
declaration on taking office found a hostile, though de- 
corous, critic in the journal which is supposed to be 
specially associated with M. Lion Say, and this week there 
has been a scarcely concealed quarrel over the contents of 
M. Doravre’s Circular to his subordinates. For some 
days it was doubtful whether it would not be considered 
too bad to be published in the Official Journal ; and though 
this last and worst condemnation has been spared it, the 
delay in publishing it has equally had the effect of 
making the whole country a partaker of what are 
usually supposed to be Ministerial secrets. Under any 
circumstances it would have been difficult to prevent the 
dispute from becoming known, because each section of the 
Cabinet is closely connected with politicians outside the 
Ministry. But a quarrel which rests only on rumour, 
however accredited, makes much less impression on the 
public than one which has been substantiated by the 
non-appearance in the Official Journal of a Ministerial 
Circular which is known to have been distributed to all 
the officials whom it concerns. The delay is all the more 
extraordinary that it was not at once ended even by the 
publication of the erring document in the Times. There 
are some members of the Cabinet, perhaps, who regard 
publication in the Journal Offciel as a certificate of merit 
which is not to be bestowed even upon a Minister if he 
has proved himself unworthy of it. 


The character of M. Duravre’s Circular makes this 
withholding of it all the more significant. It begins by the 
statement that the National Assembly has established the 
Republic in France, and that for six years this Republic 
will be presided over by Marshal MacManon. It next says 
that the satisfaction which this change ought to produce 
cannot be expected to show itself at once. Allowance must 
be made for “cherished recollections, pious inviolable 
“ attachment to former convictions.” Still, the procurewrs- 
générauz must not make these amiable emotions an 
excuse for weakness in the exercise of their func- 
tions. Above all, they must tell the MurnistEr of Justice 
nothing but the truth. M. Duraure is especially anxious 
to know whether the Jury Bill passed in 1872 has answered 
the expectations formed of it. If it has done so as regards 
ordinary offences, has it been equally successful as regards 
offences committed by means of the press? Next he asks 
to be told how the press itself has been treated within the 
several jurisdictions of the officials he is addressing. They 
are to furnish him with particulars of all the suppressions, 
suspensions, or prohibitions to sell in the streets which 
have occurred during the last two years. Newspapers 
are not the only weapon which has been used agaiust the 
Government. A deluge of photographic drawings and 
emblems, “in which historical truth is not less belied than 
** patriotism and good sense,” has been poured upon the 


‘country. Has the distribution of these things been autho- 


rized? and if not, what measures have been taken to sup- 
press it? Those who are really responsible for this offence 
have escaped punishment through a defect in the penal 


laws, and as this defect must be cured by fresh legislation, 


M. Duravre wishes to know the opinions of his subordi- 
nates as to the form which such fresh legislation ought to 
take. As the Circular was ultimately printed in the Officia! 
Journal, the part relating to the suppression and suspen- 
sion of newspapers is omitted, and the procureurs-géné- 
rauz are asked, not simply what form the new law about 
colportage ought to take, but also whether, in their opinion, 
there is any need for a new law. In themselvesthese modifica- 
~~ are not important. It may be true that the cognizance 
ministrative proceedings against newspapers proper! 
to the Mareen of die ant da 
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the form of the inquiry will not much affect the answers 
which M. Duravre will receive. But that it should have 
been thought necessary to make these alterations after the 
original text of the Circular had appeared in dan English 
newspaper, and that the supposed need for such an altera- 
tion should at one time have threatened to lead to the 
suppression of the Circular as regards the unofficial public, 
are facts of real moment. They show that the Cabinet as 
a whole is not willing to disown all complicity in the policy 
and acts of its predecessors. Why do some of the 
Ministers object to M. Duraure’s being furnished with the 
particulars of all the suppressions or suspensions of news- 
papers which have taken place during the last two years ? 
Only, so far as can be guessed, because they do not wish 
the arbitrary action of the Duke of Brociiz’s Government 
and of General pg Cissey’s Government to become known 
to the Liberal section of the Cabinet. Why do some of 
the Ministers dislike M. Duravre’s assumption that the 
organized circulation of portraits of the Prince IperiaL 
and other Bonapartist symbols must be put down by law ? 
Only, so far as can be guessed, because they still feel that 
the Bonapartists are, or may become, nearer to them in 
spirit than their own Republican colleagues. The future 


of the Cabinet depends on the part which this section is 


able to play in influencing its conduct of affairs. If the 
administration of the country is to be carried on in the 
old spirit of antagonism to the Republic and of covert 
sympathy with every form of reaction, taking at times 
the form of a special leaning towards Bonapartist reaction, 
it is impossible that either the Ministry or the majority 
which created it can long hold together. If, on the other 
hand, these apparent concessions to the anti-Republican sec- 
tion of the Cabinet are only designed to soothe the 
feelings of particular Ministers, or to prevent Mar- 
shal MacManon from taking alarm at imaginary 
dangers to public order, no great harm need come 
of them. The essential consideration is what line 
M. Burrer is taking with his subordinates. If the Cir- 
culars that issue from the Ministry of the Interior say in 
substance what the Circulars that issue from the Ministry 
of Justice say, M. Burrer may be allowed to be a little 
over-conciliatory in his dealings with the more timid spirits 
in the Cabinet. 


How timid it is possible for a French Conservative to be 
has been shown by the alarm caused by M. Gamverrta’s 
speech at the funeral of M. Epcar Quiver. Even the 
Times’ Correspondent was a sharer in this terror, and wrote 
as though M. Gamperra had bidden farewell to all his 
newly-found moderation, because he spoke respectfully of 
civil burial, and said that the Government of the Republic 
must be in the hands of the Republican majority. Prudent 
as M. Gamprrra has lately shown himself, it is hardly 
reasonable to expect him to talk like an archbishop, or to 
— that a system under which the Republic is governed 

y a minority of converted Royalists satisfies his highest 
political aspirations. What was really remarkable in M. 
Gampetta’s speech was his renewed declaration that the 
success of the Republic depends on the union of all classes 
of Frenchmen. Under his leadership the Republican 
party have for the time put aside their hopeless theories 
of a permanent triumph of the great towns over the 
country, or of the working class over the middle class. 
The alliance of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat which 
M. Gamperra wishes to see inscribed on the Republican 
banner may prove to have no more connexion with the 
policy of the party than mottoes on flags usually have 
with the acts of those who march under them. But it is 
at all events a better ideal than the triumph of labour over 
capital, or the proscription of religion, or any other of those 
mischievous theories which have generally been associated 
with Continental Republicanism. Those who are discon- 
tented with M. Gamperra because he did not make M. 
Quixer’s funeral the occasion for a profession of faith 
in M. Burrer’s Ministry as the best of all possible Govern- 
ments, forget that itis not the conversion of a single 
Radical leader to Conservatism that is needed to give a 
better turn to French politics, but the permanent dissocia- 
tion of the Radical party from the Red Republicans. If M. 
Gamperra succeeds in educating his followers to his mind, 
there will be no more connexion between the two than 
there is between the International and an English Trade 
Union. If anyone thinks that this is but a small result of 
the moderation he has heard so much praised, it only 
proves that Mec has not rightly read the lesson of the Revo- 
lution of 1848. It was because the leaders of that Revo- 


lution failed to dissociate the Radical party from the Reds 
that it created universal distrust and landed the country 
in the Empire. 


RAILWAY AMALGAMATION. 
he South-Eastern and London and Chatham Railway 


Companies have, not unexpectedly, agreed on an alli- 
ance, which, as long as it lasts, will be almost equivalent 
to amalgamation. A similar arrangement between the two 
Companies has been often contemplated, and seven years 
ago it was almost completed. A Parliamentary Commit- 
tee had sanctioned the principle of a union which was 
also to include the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, on condition that the South-Eastern Company 
should submit to a reduction of its authorized tariff. At 
the last moment the South-Eastern Board refused its assent 
to the terms of union ; and since that time the two Kentish 
Companies have continued their competition, not without 
a consciousness on both sides that every advantage which 
was obtained on either part would be chiefly operative in 
affecting the conditions of an ultimate settlement. In the 
course of last winter an informal truce was concluded for 
three years, during which no competitive lines were to he 
promoted; but the South-Eastern Company immediately 
began to fill up vacant portions of the district, and on the 
other side more than one anonymous undertaking was 
projected, in the hope perhaps that it might be ultimately 
adopted by the London, Chatham, and Dover Company. 
It is not yet officially stated that the competing 
lines have been abandoned, but some or all of them 
are likely to disappear with the hostile policy which 
they represented. If the published statements are 
correct, the two Boards have agreed on the principle of a 
common purse, which is, in other words, a partnership. 
There can be little doubt of the unanimous support of their 
constituents, unless there should be dissatisfaction with the 
proportion in which the receipts are to be divided. Both 
Companies will be in a great measure relieved from the 
duty of providing additional lines to accommodate the dis- 
trict ; and they will probably reduce their working expenses 
by diminishing the speed and number of trains. On their 
southern frontier only they will be exposed to the compe- 
tition of the Brighton Company as long as it stands aloof 
from the combination. If the tripartite partnership of 
1868 is revived, and sanctioned by the Legislature, there 
will be practically only one Railway Company in the South- 
Eastern counties. It is possible that a share in the local 
monopoly may at some distant time enable the Chatham 
Company to pay a dividend on its ordinary stock. 

It will not be forgotten that Railway Companies are 
prohibited from amalgamation without the consent of Par- 
liament. Three or four years ago the union of the two 
great systems of the London and North-Western and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire was announced with some osten- 
tation ; yet at the present moment the scheme of amalga-. 
mation has been, at least temporarily, abandoned, and even 
the voluntary partnership which was maintained for atime 
has been almost necessarily dissolved. There is a wide 
practical difference between complete amalgamation and the 
adoption of a common purse, or division of profits in agreed 
proportions. As long as it is possible that an alliance may 
be dissolved either by external circumstances or by domestic 
dissension, both parties to the compact diligently guard 
not only their independence, but the several resources of 
which they may avail themselves in the event of a rupture. 
The South-Eastern and the London, Chatham, and Dover 
have for many years shared between them the Continental 
traffic; and they have from time to time jointly 
engaged in negotiations with the French Government 
and with the Companies on the other side of the 
Channel; yet neither Board has neglected an opportunity 
of strengthening its own position or of impairing the power 
of its competitor to insist on favourable terms in a contin- 
gent bargain. It is to avoid the necessity of securing 
peace by constant preparation for war that Companies 
which have settled terms of partnership between themselves 
are generally anxious to render the compact irrevocable by 
obtaining the approval of Parliament to a complete or 
partial amalgamation. In some instances clauses for the 
division of receipts have been smuggled into Acts passed 
for an ostensibly different purpose. In one case, where 
provisions for virtual fusion had been inadvertently passed, 
the contracting Companies were required in a subsequent 
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Session to repeal the obnoxious clauses, as the condition of 
obtaining powers which were sought for other purposes. 
If the alliance of the Seuth-Eastern and the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover produces satisfactory results, the Companies 
will almost certainly apply for amalgamation in some future 
Session. If they can induce the Brighton Company to 
join them, they will present a plausible case to Parliament. 

n the meantime the district will enjoy the advantage of 
potential, though not of actual, competition. 

There was much reason for a proposition affirmed by 
Mr. Carpwetn’s Committee in 1853, that amalgamations 
of continuous lines should be regarded with favour, and 
amalgamations of parallel lines with suspicion. The dis- 
tinction is indeed virtually recognized by law, for the 
owners of a continuous route may lawfully divide among 
“ themselves the proceeds of the through traffic, while the 
division of receipts of competing lines is, in default of ex- 
press Parliamentary authority, so far illegal that it may 
be questioned in a Court of Equity on the application of a 
shareholder in either Company. It is perfectly evident 
that the respective owners of different parts of a through 
route have a common interest in promoting the efficiency 
of the service, especially if they are at the same time exposed 
to external competition. Simultaneously with the alliance 


between the London and North-Western and the Lanca-. 


shire and Yorkshire, the Midland Company revived a pro- 
ject of amalgamation with the Glasgow and Sonth- 
Western. The two proposed schemes were typical in- 
stances of the different kinds of amalgamation. The 
Midland competes nowhere with the Glasgow and South- 
Western, and the Lancashire and Yorkshire competes almost 
everywhere with the London and North-Western. The 
House of Commons had in 1867 approved of the Midland 
scheme, but it was rejected by a majority of the Committee 
in the House of Lords, on the reasonable ground that the 
gap of sixty miles between the two systems was still open, 
inasmuch as the Settle and Carlisle line, which is even now 
not completed, had then not been commenced. When the 
London and North-Western and the Midland respectively 
announced their intentions, the attention of Parliament 
was called to a policy which seemed likely to end in the 
division of the entire railway system of Great Britain 
among a few great Companies. The Bills were accordingly 
suspended during the Session of 1872, and a Joint Com- 
mittee of Lords and Commons undertook a laborious 
inquiry into nearly all questions of railway enterprise and 
management. After examining the principal managers 
and other railway experts, the Committee recommended 
the appointment of the Railway Commission which is now 
struggling for an extension of its original powers. They 
also made the feeble suggestion that all amalgamations 
should in future be submitted to a Joint Committee of 
both Houses, which should, if possible, have a permanent 
character. A Joint Committee is in no respect stronger 
than a Committee of either House, and the effect of the re- 
commendation was to prevent a second trial in cases which 
were assumed to possess exceptional importance. If amal- 
gamation Bills required extraordinary attention, it was a 
strange arrangement to substitute a single inquiry for the 
double ordeal to which ordinary measures are exposed. 
As it happened, the inconvenience which might have 
been apprehended was obviated by the summary rejection 
of both the great amalgamation Bills. The Joint Com- 
mittee of 1872 had visibly inclined to amalgamation. The 
Joint Committee of 1873 threw out both Bills, evidently 
in accordance with some general theory, after hearing only 
the arguments and evidence of the promoters. It is im- 
possible to foresee the reception which may await a Bill for 
the amalgamation of the South-Eastern with the London, 
Chatham, and Dover. When the measure was discussed 
in 1868, Parliament was, in fresh recollection of the 
crisis of two years before, inclined to make every 
concession which might be desired by Railway Companies. 
In 1866 the London, Chatham, and Dover had disclosed a 
condition of utter insolvency, and the Brighton Company 
had reduced its dividend from 7 per cent. to a trifling 
amount. In more prosperous times appeals to Parliamen- 
tary compassion are likely to be less effective; but the 
three Companies which occupy the South-East of England 
would be liable to no railway opposition if they agreed to 
form a partnership, and the traders and travellers who 
might be interested in the question would have neither 
facilities for combination nor resources adequate to a 
Parliamentary contest. Passengers especially are alto- 
gether helpless, inasmuch as none of them have a large 


pecuniary interest in the,cheapness and efficiency of railways. 
There are no manufactures in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, 
nor is there any commerce at the ports. The towns are 
for the most part small, and their trade is confined to the 
importation of coal for household purposes, and of commo- 
dities for the supply of the respective districts. The inte- 
rest of those who use the lines would probably be best 
consulted by an alliance not amounting to an amalgamation ; 
but if the question is submitted to Parliament, the evidence 
will be exclusively supplied by the Companies which pro- 
mote the union. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH WAR. 


orm more volumes have lately been published contain- 
- ing the deposition of witnesses before the French 
Commission of Inquiry into the origin and history of the 
war with Germany. That such an inquiry should have 
been made was natural and proper; and it was perhaps in- 
evitable, considering the composition of the present 
Assembly and the temper of its majority in 1871, when 
these depositions were taken, that. the members of the 
Commission should have approached their task with a 
very distinct set of prejudices and prepossessions. They, or 
at least many of them, were burning with hatred of the 
Government of the Fourth of September; they believed that 
the defence of the country had been made the mask ofa Re- 
publican intrigue ; they were confident that the most reck- 
less mismanagement would be brought home to the insolent 
Gambetta and his accomplices. They were, however, just 
enough to let witnesses of all parties speak for themselves, 
and there is scarcely any one whose testimony could have 
been of any value who does not figure in the four bulky 
volumes already published. When they got hold of a 
witness they treated him in a very different way according 
as they liked him or not. A distinguished General of 
acceptable political principles was politely thanked for 
being kind enough to tell what he wished to reveal. A 
Republican upstart was exposed to a running fire of snort- 
ing comments, and was perpetually being asked if he was 
not aware that something or other was indisputably true, to 
assume which to be true was to hurt his feelings. But 
still the witnesses told their stories in their own way, and 
the result was not what the more violent members of the 
Commission expected and wished. It is also to be observed 
that the members of the Commission who made themselves 
prominent as political partisans were not numerous. 
The same names are always recurring in connexion 
with one-sided remarks and questions, and it is not 
at all certain how far they reflected the opinions or fulfilled 
the wishes of the political party with whom they were 
accustomed to act. From some of the questions put, it 
might be gathered that, in order to injure the reputation of 
the Government of September, the inquirer was anxious to 
show that France might have got better terms if the war 
had not been protracted after the catastrophe of Sedan. 
But, although this question may have come from a Legiti- 
mist, it does not follow that the Legitimists generally at all 
repent of the part they took in helping their country to 
continue the war. On the contrary, we find that when M. 
TesTELIN, who acted in the autumn of 1870 as Prefect, 
and subsequently as Commissary-General, in one of the 
Northern departments, was examined, some of the mem- 
bers of the Commission who were connected with that part 
of the country were anxious to have it established by the 
mouth of a somewhat hostile witness that the Conservative 
party in the North placed themselves without hesitation at 
the disposal of those who were organizing the defence of the 
country. It may be added that the witnesses seem, as a rule, 
to have given their evidence fully and fairly. Possibly some 
of them had almost too good a story to give of what 
they themselves had done. But when it came to judging 
of the conduct of others they were, if men of any mark 
and standing, steadfast in their adherence to what they 
thought just. Very leading questions, for example, were 
put to General Boursaki and General Faipuerse as to the 
conduct of M. Gamperra; but they answered with a quiet 
accuracy which must have had a damping effect on the 
ardour of their questioners. 


The publication of these two volumes has been long de- 
layed; and if any explanation of the delay is needed 
beyond that which official procrastination suggests, it is 
perhaps to be found in the evidence of M. pz Cuavporpy. 
Having already given evidence as to the negotiations 
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‘between France and other Powers subsequently to the in- 
stallation of the September Government, he was invited 
»to attend again to state what he knew as to such negotia- 
tions as had belonged to the period of the Empire. He had 
long story to tell as to the Honenzouiern candidature, 
the inte view between the Kiyo and M. Beneperri at 
Ems, and the engagements of Austria and Italy to 
help France. Now these revelations can do no harm, bat 
two years ago it might have been indiscreet to publish 
them. The general result is that immediately after the 
grand time of the Paris Exhibition of 1867, when the King 
of Prussia was invited to come to the capital of civilization 
and fraternize with his brother sovereign, the Emperor 
Naproteon went to Salzburg, and there met the Emperor 
of Austria. Both agreed that war with Prussia was in- 
evitable, and in a general way they agreed that, when it 
did come, they would act in concert. No more special 
agreement was framed, and Austria was constant in her ad- 
vice to France to hold back as long as possible. Austria was 
nov ready for war, and could not be unless time was given 


‘her. It is very probable that Prince Bismarck knew what 


was going on, and preferred that, if war was to come, it 
should come quickly. But nothing in M. pe Cuauporpy’s 
revelations is calculated to dispel the impression that the 
Emperor Napo.gon not only embarked on war very rashly, 
‘but that he embarked on it without any pretext at all 
‘sufficient to warrant a recourse toarms. The HonenzoL- 
LERN candidature was formally withdrawn m deference to the 
wishes of France, and there the matter ought to have 
ended. And so, according to M. pe Cuauporoy, it would 
have ended, had not Prince Bismarck inserted a paragraph 
in a German newspaper giving a wrong account of the in- 
terview at Ems. It might or might not have been worth 
while for the French Government to notice a newspaper 
paragraph, and have corrected it in its own way and time, 
but to go to war about it was simply to show that warwas 
determined on anyhow. After war was declared Franee 
applied to Austria and Italy to come under some positive 
promise of assistance, and, according to M. pe Cuauporpy, 
Austria and Italy entered into a treaty binding themselves 
to take the side of France if the French sustained no defeat 
before the 15th of September. As events turned out, no 
engagement could have been safer. As to what happened 
later on—the pressure exercised by Russia on Austria, the 
inability of the King of Iraty to induce his Cabinet ‘to 
encounter the danger of giving active help to Franee, the 
efforts of England to secure an armistice on terms favour- 
able to France, and the isdlation in which England found 
herself owing to Russia being willing to do exactly what 
Prussia pleased if she got her own way as to the Black Sea— 
M. pe Cusvuvorpy, though he told his story well, had nothing 
very new to tell. The only point of importance on which 
he dwelt with much effect was the possibility of France 
having made better terms than she ultimately did, if she 
had been represented at the London Conference, and had 
then announced a wish for peace. 


This point deserves some consideration. There was no 
moment after Sedan, in the opinion of M. pe Cuauporsy, 
in which the loss of Metz and Strasburg could have been 
averted. Covered by Russia from attacks in the rear, 
Prussia was perfectly determined to have these two great 
fortresses, and would have had them anyhow. All beyond 
was a question of money, and Prassia would have asked 
for less money the earlier peace had been made. The 
indemnity might have been trifling if peace had been made 
in September ; it might have been much less than it was if 
peace had been made in the beginning of December. That 
France should have made peace immediately after Sedan, 
and surrendered Metz and Strasburg; that Paris should 
have shown itself afraid of a siege; and that the campaign 
of the Loire should not have been fought, are ideas which 
almost every Frenchman would repudiate with scorn, as 
M. e Cuavporny repudiated them. But after the honour 
of the country had been saved, after Paris had made its 

reat sorties on the side of the Marne, after the Bavarians 
been made to feel how even raw levies of Frenchmen 
could tight, peace might bave been concluded honourably, 
and then not only would France have'had to pay less, ‘but 
the dreadful disasters that marked the close of the war, 
and especially the fatal march of Bovurbakt to ‘the 
East, might have been averted. Theoretically this seems 
quite true. No doubt if M.Jutes Favre had gone to London 
and there stated that France was willing to give up 
Strasburg and Metz and to pay a moderate sum of money, 
and had appealed to the neutral Powers to interpose their 


good offices, so that the sum demanded should not be ex- 
cessive, Prussia would have been willing, and in a sense 
compelled, to take much less than two hundred millions, 
and no one could have said that France succumbed without 
having shown an amount of courage and spirit that did 
much to retrieve the disgrace of Sedan. But how was this 
practically possible? If M. Junus Favre had gone to Lon- 
don and proposed such a peace, Paris would have disowned 
him, and M. Gampetra would have disowned him. It may 
be true that both Paris and M. Gampetra would have been 
wiser to acquiesce in making peace in December; but 
it is indisputable that, if this was wisdom, neither Paris 
nor M. Gamserra possessed it. The plain fact is, that the 
only agencies which would have enabled France to fight at 
all after Sedan were agencies which necessarily made her 
fight after fighting was, in the eyes of prudent people, 
utterly useless. Outside Paris M. Gamperra was the soul 
of the defence. He made thousands of mistakes, but it 
was he who pushed every one forward. The Commission 
of Inquiry on one occasion started the interesting 
question, What, in the opinion of those who blamed 
M. Gampetra, would have been preferable to his fervid 
rule? The only suggestion that was made was highly 
instructive. It was that the conduct of the war ought 
to have been confided to a Council of Generals. If history 
is good for anything, it is good to teach that a Council of 
Generals means inevitable paralysis. That a Council of War 
never fights is a faith as old and as firmly fixed as the hills. 
The warmest admirers of M. Gampprta may possibly agree 
that, if General Cuanzy had from the outset been invested 
with the sole control of all operations outside Paris, the 
military successes of the French would have been much 
greater thanthey were. But this is only an afterthought. 
General Cuanzy had not at the outset the position or the 
reputation which would have warranted his being put 
above all his colleagues. It was M. Gamperta or nobody ; 
and after the evidence of Generals FaipHerBe and 
Bovurpaki, it is impossible to believe that the mili- 
tary commanders who were up to their work 
found much to complain of in the treatment they received 
from the improvised Dictator. Paris, again, could never 
have been got to do what it did unless it had been allowed 
to act for itself, and had been inspired with an overweening 
belief in its resources and its heroism. Both Paris and M. 
Gampetra had the defects of their qualities. They did 
many rash. and foolish things, and sent thousands of human 
beings to certain death on mad expeditions. But it was 
Paris and M. Gamperra that did that of which Frenchmen 
are justly proud, and if France has had to pay for their 
mistakes, it is also indebted to them for the greatness of 
the effort made to retrieve the honour of the country. 


AN AMATEUR WATER SUPPLY BILL. 


WATER and gas are favourite subjects for the specu- 
lations of ill-informed theorists, and the large capital 
invested in both kinds of undertakings exercises a strong 
attraction on predatory projectors. During the present 
year the Metropolitan Board of Works has wasted many 
thousands of pounds on the preparation of Bills for the 
compulsory purchase of the property of the Gas Companies, 
with no intelligible object except to frighten the share- 
holders into a surrender of their property for an inadequate 
price. ‘Having been disappointed in their hope of intimi- 
dation, the Board of Works eoolly dropped their Bills for 
compulsory purchase and for the establishment of com- 
petitive sources of supply ; but they still hope to depreciate 
the value of the shares by a third Bill for imposing new 
conditions on the Companies although they have con- 
formed to the existing law. Sir James Hoge lately 
stated in the House of Commons that he still pro- 
posed to ask powers from Parliament for the regula- 
tion and the purchase of the undertakings of the 
Gas Companies. In other words, the Board of Works still 
threaten to prosecute in a future Session the measures 
which they recently abandoned as hopeless; and in the 
meantime Parliament is asked to lower the value of the 
property which is hereafter to be the subject of compulsory 
purchase. The acquisition by the Board of the less pro- 
fitable right of supplying water is for the present deferred ; 
and the ground which has been left vacant by the Board of 
Works is already occupied by unauthorized volunteers. 
The Metropolis Water Supply and Fire Prevention Bill, 
introduced by Colonel Beresrorp, Sir Rosse, 
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Mr. Forsrra, and Mr. Rircntr, is the silliest project of 
legislation which has yet been devised even in relation to 
the tempting subject of water. The title is inapplicable to 
the provisions of the Bill, and the recitals of the preamble 
are not justified by corresponding clauses. It is hardly 
probable that Colonel Brresrorp and his associates will 
seriously ask the House of Commons to consider their 
childish proposal; nor is it easy to understand how three or 
four respectable members can have lent their names to a 
useless and absurd project. In the second paragraph 
of the preamble the promoters allege that “ larger powers 
“and greater freedom of action may be properly entrusted 
“and allowed to a public Commission than to Companies 
“* carrying on undertakings for their own benefit.” It has 
not hitherto been thought desirable to entrust large and 
indefinite powers to Boards and Commissions nominated 
by the Government of the day. The Crown or the Minister 
is to regulate by Order in Council the constitution of the 
Commission, the remuneration of its members, and all 
other matters of the same kind. ‘To this anomalous body 
is to be transferred the whole property of the Metropolitan 
Water Companies, on terms specified in the Bill. 


The description of the measure as a “ Bill for making | 


“ more effectual provision for a constant supply of water, 
“ and for the protection of life and property against fire in 
‘the metropolis,” has already misled hasty and credulous 
critics. The Commission will neither provide additional 
facilities for obtaining a constant supply of water, nor will 
it directly or indirectly increase the existing protection for 


life and property. It was stated in an article in the Times | 


that the Commission is to have power to provide at its own 
cost the domestic fittings which are necessary for constant, 
supply. It may perhaps have seemed probable that the 
Bill should contain enactments in some degree correspond- 
ing to the sonorous recitals of the preamble; but, on the 
other hand, the commentator might have remembered that 
not even the authors of the Metropolis Water Bill would 
have asked Parliament to confer on a paid Commission an 
unlimited power of taxing the consumers for the benefit 
of a portion of their number. There is, in fact, no 
provision whatever for the supply of domestic fittings 
beyond the enactments of the existing law. The writer 
in the Pimes, being little familiar with the subject, was 
perhaps misled by a provision that the Commission is 
authorized “to put the works into a condition for main- 
“ tenance of constant supply at high pressure.” Inquiry 
from competent interpreters would have satisfied him that 
works are not fittings, but that they are the machinery by 
which water is supplied. The mistake is more excusable 
than the assumption made by the framers of the Bill that 
their Commission would need any powers of the kind. 
The Companies are by the Water Act of 1871 not only 
authorized, but compelled, to adapt their works to the 
maintenance of constant, pressure; and some of the 
Companies have already introduced constant service in the 
greater part of their respective districts. The delay in the 
universal adoption of constant supply is exclusively caused 
by the difficulty of inducing owners and occupiers of houses 
to provide the necessary fittings. The Commissioners 
would have no additional means of overcoming their repug- 
nance or indolence; and the authors of the Bill have not 
thought proper to introduce into the body of the measure 
the “ larger powers and greater freedom of action” which 
they claim in the preamble for their Commission as con- 
trasted with private Companies. No clause in the Bill 
confers any additional facilities for ‘ securing a constant 
“supply of water to all classes of houses.” The Com- 
mission is empowered to fix hydrants for security against 
fire; but the duty of providing hydrants is at present im- 
posed on the local authorities, who can, after discharging 
their own duty, compel the Companies to provide them 
with a constant supply of water. The insufficient provision 
of water for the extinction of fire is exclusively due to the 
negligence of the Metropolitan Board of Works. It is 
certain that Parliament will never transfer from elected 
bodies to an irresponsible Commission the duty and the 
right of providing securities against fire. 

The first in order of the powers to be conferred on thé 
Commission is, in the slipshod language of the Bill, “ to 
“* combine, as far as physical conditions admit, the sources 
“of supply and works of the several Companies,” Ac- 
cording to the Times, the Commission is to have special 
powers to extend and improve the present supply ; but, as 
in the case of domestic fittings, the writer has imagined 
enactments which are not to be found in the Bill. It 


would be interesting to ascertain whether the promotens 
have had the curiosity to make themselves acquainted with 
the present sources of the metropolitan water supply. On 
inquiry they will learn that one half of the metropolis, 
omitting the district of the Kent Company inthe south-east, 
is supplied from the Lea and the New River, both issuing 
from the chalk hills in Hertfordshire ; and that the western 
part of London receives its water from nearly the same 
reaches of the Thames immediately above Teddington. If 
the provisions of the Bill have any practical meaning, the 
Commission will be authorized to turn the Lea and the 
New River into the Thames; for the converse operation 
would scarcely occur even to an idle legislative projector. 
Physical conditions would perhaps be more favourable to 
the union of the natural flow of the Lea with the waters of 
the artificial channel of the New River; but the youngest 
student in an engineer’s office could inform the promoters 
that any experiment of the kind would be an absurd and 
useless waste of money. The combination of the sources 
of supply and of the works of the Companies which take 
water from the Thames would be not less purposeless, even 
if it were practicable. The sources of supply are already 
so far combined that they are almost identical; and the 
pumping machinery and distributive apparatus are adapted 
‘to the demands of each district, and must be maintained in 
_ their present condition even if the ownership were trans- 
ferred toa public body or if the Companies were already 
‘eonnected. The ignorance and carelessness of amateur 
legislators are not merely negative faults. 


It must be supposed, in default of any other explanation, 
| that the projected combination of sources of supply is con- 
templated in the whimsical language of the preamble. No 
other clause in the Bill seems. to “tend to economy, and 
“the consequent provision of funds by means whereof the 
.“ poorer class of houses may be supplied with fittings for 
'“ receiving a constant supply.” Even if the union of the 
Lea and the New River were effected, and if money were 
saved by the costly and unprofitable operation, there is no 
clause in the Bill which would authorize the Commissioners 
to apply the proceeds to the supply of fittings for the 
poorer class of houses. The promoters probably contem- 
plated some arrangement of the kind when they framed 
the preamble ; but counsellors wiser than themselves have 
apparently convinced them that Parliament would not 
allow a Commission to tax the mass of consumers 
for the benefit, not of the poor, but of the possibly wealthy 
|owners of houses with poor occupiers. Although it 
is hardly worth while to examine in further detail the 

rovisions of a scheme which is only not injurious because 
it is destined to be abortive, a certain interest attaches te 
the provision which is made for compensation to the 
shareholders of Water Companies. The promoters pro- 
pose to buy the property by compulsion on the basis of the 
average revenue for five years, without inquiring into the 
financial prospects or proprietary rights of which the 
Companies are to be summarily dispossessed, Any Com- 
pany which might have received for five years its maximum 
dividend would probably be compensated in full; but it 
might well happen that another Company, having ex- 
pended a large capital in the hope of future profit, would 
lose half its property under the provisions of the Bill. The 
House of Commons will be culpably careless if it fails 
to reject the Metropolis Water Bill on the second read- 
ing. It would be extremely unfair to compel the Com- 
panies to waste their money, in which the consumers have 
a contingent interest, in resisting a measure which is too 
ridiculous to pass, 


THE NEW EDUCATION CODE. 


HE new Education Code, even with the modifications 
which, in deference to the complaints of school 
managers, Lord Saxpon has consented to make in it, is a 
genuine improvement on the old one. The essential 
articles in such a code are those which relate to the terms 
on which grants may be earned; and in this respect there 
is a decided advance in the requirements of the Education 
Department. Until now the ordinary grant made for each 
child depended on his passing an examination in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, the sum of 4s. being paid for a 
pass in each subject. Two improvements have been made 
in this article. No t will eventually be paid for any 


scholar who passes in only one of these three subjects, 
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and even when a child has passed in all three, he will only 
earn 9s., instead of 12s. The public money will no longer 
be wasted on giving children such a smattering of in- 
struction as can be comprised in one of the three R’s, 
when unaccompanied by either of the other two. If 
school managers wish to get their full grant out of the 
Government, they must contrive to teach something more 
than the bare rudiments. Appended to each of the standards 
after the first there appear certain paragraphs in italics, 
which set out what must be done to earn a grant of 4s. per 
scholar, according to the average number of children above 
seven years of age in attendance throughout the year. This 
grant is earned by classes, not by individual scholars—that 
is to say, the 4s. per head will be paid if one-half of the 
children mahial pass a creditable examination in these 
additional subjects. This change has obviously been made 
to meet the objection so often urged against the Revised 
Code, that under it the teacher had no inducement to teach 
the children anything except what was absolutely neces- 
sary to enable them to pass in their respective standards. 
It was generally admitted that the .Revised Code had 
answered the purpose for which it was originally framed, 
inasmuch as a larger number of children did learn to read, 
write, and cipher, in a rudimentary sort of way. But then 
it was said, and said with reason, that in order to ensure 
good teaching there must be a motive given to the teacher 
to carry some at least of the children beyond this stage. 
Such a motive is supplied by this new provision. The 
teacher will still have to give his best attention to 
securing the largest possible number of passes, for with- 
out these the gs. per scholar which will continue to 
make the bulk of the nt will not be gained’; 
but if he brings half the children in the school to the 
point of passing a creditable examination in something 
more than reading, writing, and arithmetic, he will secure 
an additional 4s., calculated, not on the number that pass, 
but on the number that attend. 

In future, therefore, it may be assumed that a fair 
iy ore of every teacher’s time and care will be given 
to bringing his classes on in grammar, history, and 
geography. In the proficiency demanded will 
vary, according to the standard, from ability to point out 
the nouns in a passage read toa fair acquaintance with 
parsing and analysis of sentences. In geography it 
begins with the points of the compass and ends with the 
geography of Asia, Africa, and America. History, which 
is only studied in the two highest standards, stands for the 
history of England, which is taken from the Norman Con- 
quest to the accession of Henry VII. in the Fifth Standard, 
and thence to the death of Georce III. in the Sixth 
Standard. Exceptions may be made to the arrangement 
of both these latter subjects. As regards geography, 
it seems somewhat of an anti-climax to take the more 
advanced scholar through the less interesting, and, 
except from the point of view of an emigrant, less 
important, geography of Asia and Africa, after he 
has gone through the geography of Europe in the 
previous standard. It would be better if the dis- 
tinction between the earlier and the more advanced 
class consisted in the greater amount of detail taught to 
the latter. Even without going beyond the limits of Great 
Britain, there would be ample room to teach an amount of 
industrial and commercial geography which might be 
often of use to boys in later life, and any journeys beyond 
this boundary might take the direction of countries with 
which we have business relations. As regards history 
again, considering that the great majority of children leave 
school without going beyond the Fitth Standard, it seems 
undesirable to leave them without some means of bridging 
ever the imterval that divides Ricnarp III. from Queen 
Victoria. If the whole history of England were taught in 
outline in the Fifth Standard, this outline might be filled 
in by a more detailed account of certain prominent periods 
or events in the Sixth Standard. In that case it might not 
be considered necessary to begin the history at the Norman 
Conquest. The children’s previous study of grammar will 
have taught them that invade being a transitive verb 
the sense passes on to an objective case following. 
How can a child supply the objective case in the sentence 
“ Witi1am the Norman invaded,” if the Norman invasion is 
the first event in English history of which he is allowed 
to have any knowledge ? 

Much dissatisfaction was expressed by school managers 
at the restriction which, as the new code was first pub- 
lished, reduced this grant of 4s. per scholar by one-half 


unless 40 per cent. of the scholars examined in readin 

writing, and arithmetic were presented in Standard IV. 
and upwards. It was said, even by Mr. Forster, that 
the effect of this provision would really be to reduce the 
grant to 2s. in the great majority of cases, inasmuch as it 
was useless to expect that 40 per cent. of the children ex- 
amined would have reached the point represented by the 
Fourth Standard except in a few unusually good schools. 
It is to be regretted that Lord Sanpon should have thought 
himself obliged to yield to these remonstrances. It may 
be true that 60 or 80 per cent. of the children examined 
are presented in the Third or some lower Standard, but, if 
it is true, it must be confessed that a large part of the Par- 
liamentary grant is little better than wasted. It is of no 
avail to preach this to school managers unless the sermon 
is driven home by the sanction to which they are naturally 
most alive, the loss of their share in the grant. We do 
not mean that the teachers and managers of elementary 
schools are not honourably anxious to get their scholars on. 
They do not think, any more than we do, that a 
state of things under which not 40 per cent. of 
the children presented to the Inspectors can read with 
intelligence a few lines of poetry, say fifty lines of poetry 
by heart, write eight lines slowly dictated, and work sums 
in common weights and measures, is in any respects satis- 
factory. But they plead that it is not their fault, and that 
it is not just to punish them for the sins of the children in 
not profiting better by the time spent at school, or of their 
parents in not sending them to school more regularly. The 
answer to this plea is that, if it were not admitted, the 
state of things in question would somehow be changed. 
The more that is demanded of school managers, the more 
they contrive to give. Nine times out of ten the difference 
between a good school and a bad one is simply due to the 
greater or less energy and diligence of the respective 
teachers ; andthe more pressure that is put upon managers 
in the way of increased requirements, the greater will be 
the inducement to choose a thoroughly good teacher. If the 
provision had remained unaltered, there might have been 
cases of individual hardship, but the number of children 
presented under Standard IV. and upwards would have 
greatly increased. There is another reason for maintaining 
the original form of the article in the fact that, for the first 
time since the introduction of the Revised Code, the State 
is to pay money without insisting on the production of 
individual results. The 4s. per scholar is given not 
for each child who passes the examination credit- 
ably, but for each child in attendance, provided that 
the classes pass the examination creditably. It will 
be more attractive work to teach children history and 
geography than to teach them reading and writing, and it 
would have been well that a teacher should have been con- 
stantly reminded that the latter is his main business by the 
knowledge that, if he neglected it, he would not gain even 
the full grant for the additional subjects. Lord Sanpon 
has consented to reduce from 40 to 30 the percentage of 
children who must pass the examination in the rudiments 
in order to qualify their class for earning the extra grant, 
and even this reduced number will not be demanded till 
1878. He has also postponed till the same date the intro- 
duction of the requirement that every scholar in order to 
claim a grant must pass in at least two subjects out of the 
three prescribed by the standards. The general objection 
to all delays of this kind is that the persons affected by 
the postponed provision are rarely any better prepared to 
meet it on the more distant day. It is the knowledge that 
they have to come up to a certain standard at once, and 
not by ard by, that drives them into effective action. We 
have very little belief that three years hence the number of 
schools in which children are only able to pass in reading, 
or in which not 30 per cent. of the children examined 
are presented in Standard IV. and upwards, will be mate- 
rially lessened. At least, if it is so, the change will be due 
to other improving influences which have been at work. 
Still, notwithstanding the changes in the wrong direction 
which have been introduced into it since it was laid on the 
table, the new Code does, as has been said, mark a real 
advance in elementary education. Even though nothing 
should be done for some Sessions to come in the direction 
of compelling all children to attend school, we shall be 
brought nearer to this result by every real gain in the 
quality of the education given. One great cause of the 
indifference of parents to the education of their children is 
the absence of any appreciable improvement in the in- 
structed as compared with the uninstructed child. In so 
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far as the new Code differs from its predecessors, it will 
tend to diffuse education by making it better worth the 
having. 


THE ORTON MANIA. 


— curious state of anarchy to which the Royal Parks 
have at last been reduced by the pusillanimous trifling 
of successive Administrations was strikingly illustrated on 
Easter Monday. On that day Hyde Park was occupied by 
a vast mob which had assembled, as is supposed, to express 
sympathy with the impostor Orron, and, as a natural con- 
uence, all quiet respectable people were on an important 
; holiday debarred from the safe and peaceful enjoyment of 
a favourite place of recreation. It might be supposed that 
a public Park was a place where all sorts of people 
were entitled to enjoy themselves in common, and that 
any kind of sport or other exercise which interfered with 
the general convenience would be strictly prohibited. It 
appears, however, that this is a delusion, and that public 
rights must give way whenever any rowdy agitator chooses 
to summon ‘his followers to meet him at the Reformers’ 
Tree, whose torn and shattered remains present a ghastly 
emblem of the destructive habits of the class with which it is 
identified. On this occasion the mob was, fora mob, not parti- 
cularly disorderly. There was of course plenty of the usual 
horse-play, wild rushes were made through the thickest of 
the crowd by gangs of roughs, hats knocked off, pockets 
sts women and children frightened and bruised; but 
appily no exceptional brutalities are recorded, and nobody 
seems to have been actually killed. It was so far fortunate 
that most of the people who had come together were pretty 
much of one mind; so that, though here and there an ex- 
cited person was heard vowing vengeance on any one who 
ventured to doubt the identity of the Claimant with Rocer 
TicHBORNE, there was apparently no one who cared to be 
demonstrative on the other side. It may be supposed that 
those who are in favour of leaving disputed questions to be 
settled by judicial arbitration would hardly think it neces- 
sary to uphold their opinion by going to Hyde Park and 
offering to fight anybody. who did not happen to agree with 
them. Although, however, on this particular day there was 
from the peculiar nature of the case only one party on the 
ground, it is easy to conceive that other questions may be 
similarly brought up for discussion, on which different parties 
may entertain and desire to express different opinions; 
and there will then be some likelihood of the controversy 
assuming an animated character. It is difficult to ascertain 
the precise rules by which the police are guided in regard 
to such matters, but, judging from their complete absence 
from Hyde Park on Monday, it may perhaps be inferred 
that they would think it the best course to leave the con- 
tendmg factions to take care of each other. Whatever 
may be said in favour of this policy, it is evident that it is 
a departure from the ordinary system of police supervision, 
and rather leaves out of account that large and not unim- 
portant part of the population which has a right to make 
use of a public Park in a natural way, and does not desire 
to be mixed up with any agitation. The promoters of the 
meeting appear to have taken no precautions whatever for 
the maintenance of order or the safety of the people. The 
mob was simply left to itself, to push and squeeze and 
sway to and fro in all directions. And, as it happened, 
no was done. But those who know anything of 
the nature of such a body, and the slight accidents which 
may suddenly change its temper and lead to the most 
frightful results, will understand the elements of danger 
which were thus collected. A casual fight in the heart of 
the throng, or a touch of panic, might at any moment have 
spread through the dense mass and produced a fatal con- 
fusion. When the Park was invaded in 1866, there was 
probably no deliberate intention to commit any outrage, bat 
the accidental giving way of a weak part of the railings 
precipitated a disgraceful and dangerous riot. 

It is impossible to conceive anything more consistent and 
complete in its utter folly than such a meeting as that of 
Monday. Resolutions which nobody could hear were de- 
clared to be as the result of speeches which were 
equally inaudible. The spectacle of a tribunal of this kind 


| counsel without reference to the evidence on the other 


exercising anappellate jurisdiction over thecourts of criminal | 
justice conveys in itself a sufficient warning. It can readily | 
be imagined that there would be few scoundrels left in gaol | 
if their cases could be submitted to a friendly mob which ; 
would be exclusively advised by the prisoner’s friends and | 


_livered at some of his meetings. 


side. It would perhaps be idle to speculate as to how 
many in the crowd were actuated by mere curiosity to see 
Dr. Keneaty shake the dew-drops from his mane, and how 
many came to attest a genuine sympathy for Dr. Kenzaty’s 
client. There can be no doubt, however, of the fact that 
not only in London, but in other towns, there is a con- 
siderable number of people who still apparently hold to the 
belief that the Claimant is really Roger, and that he has 
fallen a victim to a wicked conspiracy in which the Judges 
who tried him took a prominent part. There is of course 
no reason to suppose that this opinion is held in a clear, 
distinct, and coherent form, and indeed the sort of people 
who hold it are evidently quite incapable of anything in 
the nature of sober and logical reflection. They have 
only caught up a vague, general impression that 
in some way or other there has not been fair play, 
and the indulgence of this suspicion is encouraged by 
certain vulgar traditional antipathies. There can be no 
doubt that a large share of the interest in ORTON may 
be traced to his close personal affinities to a low class 
of the population. A distinction must of course be drawn 
between those who are simply not satisfied that Orton’s 
imposture has been fully proved and those who profess to 
believe that his conviction was obtained by corrupt in- 
fluences. Cases will happen from time to time in which 
there is a difference of opinion as to the soundness of a 
verdict ; but people who can believe that, not one, but two 
sets of Judges and two separate juries, would deliberately 
set themselves to crush an innocent man, are capable of 
believing anything. It is possible, indeed, that this part 
of the agitation has been taken up as a mere flourish with- 
out an adequate appreciation of its very grave meaning. 
It would of course be perfectly useless to attempt to 
argue with the people who have adopted, or, to speak more 
properly, have been taken possession of by, these ideas, 
nor is there any method of compulsory education that 
can be resorted to. However melancholy and deplorable 
may be the discovery that, in the midst of a nation which 
prides itself upon its intellectual progress, there is such 
a large proportion of “fools and fanatics,” not ex- 
clusively of the lowest grade, there is nothing for it 
but to accept the fact with appropriate humiliation, and 
trust to the next generation being a little less benighted. 
What to do with the fools of a community has always 
been one of the difficulties of wise men. There is in 
every society a certain proportion of crass and hope- 
less stupidity, which it is never safe to leave out of 
account, and the vagaries of which can never exactly be 
foreseen. There is a well-known story of a great lawyer 
who used always to keep his eye on the most idiotic-looking 
face in the jury box, as a test of the progress he was mak- 
ing; and itis perhaps just as well that such an exhibition as 
that which has been presented by the Orton agitation should 
supply a useful warning of the sort of forces with which a 
Government has from time to time to contend. Political 
cant, as well as wisdom, is justified of its children, and it is 
impossible not to connect the melancholy spectacle of 
Monday with those other “ demonstrations ” a few years 
ago on the same spot, when it was declared that the 
country could be saved only by handing it over to the in- 
stinctive wisdom and innate morality of the working-man. 
It would complete the picture if we could imagine Dr. 
Kenealy gaining judicial distinction in the wake of Mr, 
Beaces, and by the same methods. 


As far as this agitation is confined to expressions of 
sympathy with Orton, and petitions to Parliament for a 
new trial, there is no reason for interfering with it in 
any way. A big meeting in Hyde Park must necessarily 
be a great nuisance; but if meetings are to be held there 
at all, they must be allowed a free range of discussion. 
The question raised by the petitions will no doubt in due 
time come before Parliament, and in the meanwhile those 
who take this side have a perfect right to make known 
their peculiar views. There is, however, one branch of the 
agitation which cannot altogether be ignored, and which 
may possibly produce some embarrassment, and that is the 
slander and vilification of public and private characters 
which is systematically carried on not only in Dr. Kenraty’s 
paper, but apparently also in the speeches which are de- 
There is a very natural 
desire not to give an artificial importance to such ravings by 
making them the subject of serious proceedings, and the 
contemptuous amusement with which Dr. Kewzaty’s 
fulminations are generally regarded might perhaps be cited 
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‘sa proof of their harmlessness. At the same time public 
deceney cannot be continuously outraged without pro- 
ducing demoralizing results ; and it may possibly become a 
question how far anyset of men should be permitted to in- 
dulge ina strain of personal abuse and malignant denun- 
@iation which is happily foreign to the tastes and instincts 
of ordinary Englishmen. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


ik was, we think, Dryden, it certainly was some famous poet 
A who was also a translator of other a“ who answered some 
criticism from an episcopal mouth with the saying that “every- 
thing suffered by translation, except a Bishop.” The poet most 
likely referred to the translation of living Bishops only, and not to 
those translations after death by which many Bishops, Kings, 
virgins, saints and martyrs of various kinds, themselves gai 
greatly in honour, and those whom we may call their keepers 
ined greatly in worldly wealth. But we wish now to speak of 
fat class of translations of which the poet himself was a maker, 
‘not of that class to which the Bishop probably looked forward in 
this life, nor of that other class with which some of his predecessors 
‘may have been honoured after death. One might however ask 
how the word “ translation” came'to be applied to the literary pro- 
cess which bears the name, and whether its use is connectéd by an 
kind of strange metaphor with either of the other kinds of transla- 
tion. It is certain that, as early as Chapman’s Homer, the verb to 
translate was applied to the work which Chapman did to Homer, 
for his title-page announced that the “Tliads of Homer” had 
been “ never before in ‘any language truly translated.” Yet, long 
‘ufter Chapman's day, such plainer forms as “ Englished,” “ made 
English,” “done into English,” were more usual, just as in German 
there is the good verb verteutschen. Moreover, neither in Latm 
nor French is the process of “doing into” either of those lan- 
guages expressed by the word “ translation.” Nor must we forget 
that Shakspeare applies the word “translated” to a process not 
exactly applicable to either Bishops or poets. However, by. some 
means the word translation has come to i. i received name for 
‘the process of “ doing into English,” and as translations of dead 
Bishops have gone quite out of use, and those of living ones, as 
Dr. Proudie says, occur less frequently than formerly, it has even 
become the most familiar meaning in the world. 
Translations of ‘books from one language into another fall into 
weveral classes. There are translations which are helps to the 
iginal, and translations which are substitutes for the original. 
Both of these imply that those who make use of them have ao 
knowledge, or only an imperfect knowledge, of the original lan- 
, or at-all events that they prefer the easier process of reading 
e author's matter in their own language. To one or other of 
~~ classes belongs the great mass of prose translations at’ all 
es. But there is a third class of translation which is meant 
neither as a help nor as a substitute, which does not appeal to 
those who are ignorant of the original, but to those whose know- 
of the original is of the minutest kind. These translations 
may doubtless be read by others, but they ean only be thoroughly 
appreciated by those who have no kind of need of them as helps 
or as substitutes. In fact, while the other classes are what 
be called business translations, this third class are rather 
t literary exercises, which the author takes a pleasure in 
writing, if ‘they a ‘who know the 
eriginal @ pleasure in ing. ‘In fact, if a man is a special 
votary of some ancient poet, if he has enrolled himself as his 
man, it has almost become of ‘his service to his lord to 
do his lord into English. Homer and Dante would hardly 
aeknowledge as part of their eee would hardly honour 
with the name of épinotse évaiooi—those professed votaries who 
have not done suit and service by clothing at least some ent 
of the master in an English dress. Men translate Latin or Greek 
- into English ‘as they translate English verses into Latin or 
reek, as a literary and scholar-like exercise, as a specimen of 
some th of translation, not wholly or mainly to bring the matter 
of the au within the reach of those who are ignorant of his 
e. Asa rule, poetical translations are the work of seholars 
Tather than of poets. In several cases the translation has brought 
to light real poetic power in the translator. But modern 
translations, as a rule, are not the work of men who were already 
famous as poets. Sometimes the translator's only claim to reputa- 
tion is his translation. Sometimes he is already well known in 
some other line, as scholar or statesman or man of science; but as 
a poet veryseldom. We have specimens and fragments of Homeric 
translation from some of our ackwowledged poets; but the com- 
plete translations of Iliad and Odyssey come from men whose 
translations are their chief or only ground for poetical fame. It 
was not so in earlier times. In the days of Dryden and Pope it 
seemed to be thought essential to the reputation of a modern 
that he should be ‘the translator of some ancient poet. And ‘he 
wrote, not as ‘an exercise, but as a matter of business ; he wrote far 
more for those who did not understand the original than for those 
who did. From a hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty 
back the number of readers who did not understand Latin or 
k, but who wished to know the matter—and in the ease of 
the poets, we may suppose also to know something of the manner— 
of Greek and Latin writers, must have been far greater than it is 


now. One reason doubtless was that there were not nearly so 
many books in English and other modern languages as there are 
now; but we suspect that another reason is that reading was then 
more of a serious business than it is now. No doubt far more 
people read now, but those who then read at all read with a more 
distinct purpose of learning something from what they read. 

Prose translations naturally fall into the two classes of helps and 
substitutes. There seems to be in the case of prose no room for 
translations answering to the class of poetical translations of which 
we have just been s , those which are chiefly meant for 
readers who are familiar with the original, and which cannot be 
fully iated by those who are uot. Perhaps an exception 
might be made in favour of Herodotus. One would really enjoy 
a version of Herodotus in the style of Sir John Mandeville, but 
then such a translation would be fully appreciated only by those 
who were familiar at once with the Greek of Herodotus and the 
English of Mandeville. We are not sure however that this is 
the ‘kind of translation which would best go down with those 
who, because Herodotus undoubtedly spss of Babylon, and 
perhaps speaks of Jerusalem, think that he is, like an Assyrian 
mscription, good for their soul’s health. At all events this is 
not type of translation with which Professor and Canon 
nally a provided them. Setting aside this view of him, 
Herodotus, if not a poet in prose, at least ‘belongs to that early 
state of prose which ‘ina a strictly linguistic as well as a literary 
value. Neither Herodotus nor Mandeville meant to be quaint, 
but to us both of them are so. But surely no one ever translated 
Thueydides with any other view than as a grave matter of 
business. Setting aside idle undergraduates, who get up their 
books by a erib, we cannot any one reading a translation of 
Thucydides except with the honest purpose of getting up the 
matter of Thucydides, A man wants to know the facts of the his- 
tory; more than this, he wishes to know how a contemporary writer 
reports those facts, and not to be wholly at the mercy of even the 
‘best modern expounder. ‘But either he does not know Greek at 
all, or he does not ‘know Greek enough to masterso difficult a 
writer ; or he may wish to save the little additional expenditure 


of time and trouble which most people find in reading anything 


in a foreign lan . This last cause will not often apply 
to readers who have received what is called .a classical education 
in the case of strictly classical writers; but it is certain 
that many who know Greek and Latin very well would 
prefer a translation of a work written in medieval Latin 
or Byzantine Greek. And of course, in the case both of ancient 
and modern languages, there will always be readers who, for one 
cause or another, will wish to get up the matter of a book the 

of which they do not understand at all, or understand 


‘so little that the reading of it is a toil. Some German writers, 


for instance, write in so involved a way that a reader by no mean: 
ignorant of the language may think it worth his while to save 
time and trouble by using a trustworthy translation. There are 
German writers who nS read with perfect ease, and in their 
case every one who knows the language will prefer the original. 
There ‘are others whose style is ‘so confused that the matter is well 
‘nigh forgotten in the sheer difficulty of groping through the 
author's sentences. From‘all these causes, there must always be a 
demand for translations which are meant to act strictly as substi- 
‘tutes for the originals. It would be interesting if some statistics 
could be had as to the umber and class of readers by whom trans- 
lations of different kinds are made use of. One may suspect that 
translations of Greek and Latin writers, especially of those who 
lie a little out of the school and college range, are much less read 
now than they were in some past generations. But the transla- 
tions of works on special subjects in modern languages are surely 
much more read than they to be. But guesses of this kind must 
largely be guesses. One thing however is certain, that a man 
who undertakes any very wide range of study of any kind will 
ever and anon have to make use of translations, because he will 
ever and anon have to read or refer to books in languages which he is 
not likely to understand. The Western scholar is constantly led 
to touch on Eastern mafters, but he seldom understands Eastern 
languages. Tie is therefore, like Gibbon, thankful to those who 
have turned Arabic and Persian writings into Latin, English, or 
French. 

But there is a third kind of translation which is neither a 
literary or poetical exercise nor a substitute for the original, but 
in the strictest sense a help to the original. A man wishes to use 
an original authority ; he knows ‘something of the language of his 
authority, but not enough to understand it freely without help. A 
translation will often. give him the help he needs ; with the original 
and the translation side by side, he understands the original, 
which otherwise*he would not. He does, in short, the same thing 
as the boy who gets up ‘his Latin lesson from a rib; the only 
difference is in the object. He does not make his translation a 
substitute for the original, but he really understands the original 
by the help of the translation. For many _~“T this kind of 
knowledge of an original is quite enough. The accomplished 
philologer would, for his own purpose, rightly scorn it. But it is 
often enough when a man wishes to w the matter of the 
original, and also to know something about its language. A man 
who knows modern English, modern ‘German, modern French, 
may in this way use older forms of those languages which he could 
hardly ‘master without such help. He really uses the original, but 
he uses it by the help of the translation. And ‘he may also learn 
80 much of the language of the original as may be ‘enough for his- 
torical, though not for philological, purposes, This use of transla- 
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tions is reeognized* in a- curious way in the Chronicles and Me- 
morials published: bythe Master of the Rolls. When the text is 
in Latin, no translation is added; it is assumed that everybody 
understands-Latin. But when the text is in English or French, a 
translation is added. It is assumed: that the earlier forms of 
those languages will’ not. be equally well known. But, as 
we believe we have said in reviewing some of the volumes, 
to make-the thing useful as a lesson in language, the trans- 
lation of the old’ French should be, not in English, but in 
fact, is that are with 
regard 'to the o ‘orms of” the existing European ges in 
the same state in which it: was once assumed that they would be’ 
with: regardto Greek, For a long time after the revival of classi- 
cal learning-a Greek text was commonly printed with the Latin 
translation. Such a.fashion surely. implied that.the reader would 


have some: knowl of Greek, hut so much more knowledge of 
that: he understa.i his Greek by the help of his 
‘Latin. 


Lastly, there is a vulgar error on the subject of translation 
which a new Sir Thomas Browne is greatly needed to root out. 
Most people seem to think that anybody can make a translation, as 
they seem to think that anybody can make an index. Now it 
ee thatto make-a translation and to make an index are two of 
the hardest things that any man can be set to do. They are commonly 
badly dane, because the only people who can do them well will not 
stoop todo them, A translator must, have a thorough knowledge 
both of the language out of which hetranslates and of that into which 
he translates, and he must also haye no small knowledge of the 
subject of the book: We do not say that he need know so much 
about it as the-author of the book; but he. must know enough to be 
able to understand and appreciate all that the author says, He 
must be-at about the same point at which the author was before he 
began the special researeh needed for writing tlie book, 
On the other hand, it is possible that he may Inow too 
much of one of the languages with which he has to deal; at 
least it'is possible that he may be translating from A.into B when 
he is better-fitted to translate from Binto A. Translations from 
foreign languages into English have been known to fail, because 
the translator was really more at home with the foreign language 
than with lis own. And a translator really must translate; he 
must keep the technical lan of his author, and his author’s 
age. Thus-ar lish reader of Sale’s Koran finds the famous 
chapter about the victories of Heraclius headed “ ‘The Greeks,” He 
is te cone spoken of as Greeks whom he would haye 
expected to find ‘called Bomans, He looks,in a note, and he finds 
“The — word is al Rum, by which the later Greeks, or sub- 
jects of the Constantinopolitan Empire, are here meant, though 
the Arabs: give the same name also to the Romans and other 
Europeans.”' But for the note, tlie English reader might go away 
with an utterly wrong impression as to Mahomet’s way of speaki 
So when “ Franci et Angli ’are translated “ Normans and Saxons,” 
when a Greek or a German writer carefully distinguishes Sacadevig 
and ripavvoc, or Kaiser and’ Kénig,and his English or French. trans- 
lator carefally confounds them. An author who is translated, in 
this fashiow sufférs as much as when Archbishop.Alexander Neville 
was translated from York to St. Andrews by a Pope whom 


Seotland did not:acknowledge. 


THE RULES OF PAPAL CONCLAVES. 


fF HLE question of the. next: Conclave, and of the preparations 
made, orrsu ‘to be made; for it’ by Pius on the one 
hand and: Prince: Bismarek on- the other; is again coming to the 
‘rent. Asregards the latter point, there is no longer any doubt, 
in. spite-of official or semi-oilicial denials, that the German Chan- 
cellor has beem-attempting in-some way-to inflnence the action of 
the. Italian: Government towards:the Papacy, and to induce other 
European: States to join him-in imposing conditions of their. own 
on the future. P: election. t he is likely to succeed, or 
ought ta.uceeed, in either case it would be difficult to show. The 
political influence which the Pope can exert in Germany is of 
the same kind! as that exereised by any religious or politi i 
tat Dr. Kenealy—in England, though it may have a wider 
range. Hisinjunetions, promises, and threats can only take. effect 
through. the consciences of those to. whom they are addressed, and 
have no. more legal or coereive-force than the words. of a revivalist 
preacher who: assures: his hearers that, unless they through a 
process of' hysterical conversion, they will certainly, De damned, 
And-it: is therefore just as: much a violation of the prineiple of 
liberty: of conscience to interfere with the one as with the other, 
Then, as tothe fatare Conclave, although the Times thinks—for- 
reasons on. which a word shall’ be said’ presently—that there is, 
ample cause for Prince Bismarck to interpose, if he can do sa 
efieetually, hisright to-a-voice in the matter is, to say the least, 
net obvious. There-is-something-almost grotesque in the notion, 
which: has:rather been hinted at than avowed, that the new German 
Empire inherits: the: medieval prerogatives: of the extinct Hol 
Roman Empire; and: still less hes it any claim to participate in the 
veto conceded'by custom during the last. two or three centuries. ta 
certain Oatholic States, Neither indeed would that limited veto, 
which can only be-exereised: once, and only before the election of the 
candidate, at all: satisfy the aspirations of the Prince Chancellor. 
Nor would: it be very won ‘if'this right of veto, which, rests 
on no wrirten law, should be disputed at the next election in 


_tomary also for him to leave-im sealed 
‘reserved, in. petto, and for his.suecessor to carry out his intentions ; 


view of the changed attitude of Enropean Governments towards 
the Church, and the downfall of the Temporal Power, whieh 
even the Jesuit Father Carci — ready to accept as an accom- 

lished fact. We have always doubted whether the.deprivation of 

is. temporal sovereignty, however just or necessary a measure 
for the political interests of Italy, would by any means pre- 
duce the effect contemplated by Protestant enthusiasts on the 
spiritual powers of the Papacy, For the moment at all events 
it might be expected to have a. directly o 
amusing evidence of this is afforded by the ees of Saul 
among the prophets in the person of M. Edmoad About. To find 
the author of Tolla and La Question romaine coming forward as a 
champion of the Holy.See against its persecutors indicates how 
completely the situation ischanged since the triple tiara has ceased 
to represent any but a spiritual autocracy, Suclt phenomena do 
not augur well for the scheme of forming a European coalition 
against the independence of the approaching Conclave, 

Meanwhile the popular ignorance, whether real or assumed, as 
to the possible arrangements of the coming Conclave, is something 
exceeding even the ordinary license of British Philistinism. In the 
first place we have the intelligent comment of the Times on the 

roposal of Pius IX. to give votes at the next election to the five 
Bardinals whose names are reserved in petto; which does indeed 
happen to be—though the. Times writer probably did not know it—a 
stretch of prerogative inadmissible according to all former precedent. 
He observes that, as the Pope has avowedly reserved five, he may not 
improbably have secretly reserved fifty, or even any indefinite number 
of Bardinals in petto, whose names—together, it is hinted, with that 
of the Pontiff they are to elect—are confided to seme trustworthy 
person, to be produced when the critical moment arrives. To this 
reposterous suggestion there are two conelusiye replies. No Pope 
Teaver yet atlected to nominate his successor, no such, nomi- 
nation could have the slightest effect, except by the voluntary 
agreement of the Cardinals after his death to accept it. Gre- 
gory VII. was asked by his friends on his deathbed to name a sue- 
cessor, and he suggested four candidates, of whom two were 
actually called in succession to the Chair of Peter; but they wene 
freely elected, and moreover Gregory is a wholly exceptional figure 
in the long line of Pontiffs, In the next place, by a.rulein force since 
1585, the Sacred Collegeis limited to seventy members—six Cardinal 
Bishops, fifty Cardinal Priests, and fourteen Cardinal Deacons; 
and though it may fall short of the prescribed number, it cannot 
exceed it. There are now fifty-seven Cardinals, without including 
the five reserved in petto, and it was only o 
fore to reserve thirteen at most, and he would haye had to announce 
the fact, though not the names, of his candidates in Consistory. 
But while the 7tmes.blunders,.as it,is apt.to. do in such matters, 
ona gigantic scale, the Tablet, which might be expected to. be 
better informed, betrays or affécts am ignorance hardly less funda- 
mental, in an opposite direction, That. our Ultramontane con- 
temporary should be displeased at our comments on the arbitrary 
nature of the Pope’s recent announcement about the rights of the 
five.Cardinals reserved tm petto. was natural enough, but silenge 
under the circumstances would have been its, truest. wisdom. 
Instead of this, by a dexteroug misconstruction of one article and 
careful ignoring of another, which the writer had evidently con- 
sulted, he first charges us with asserting, absolutely.that the names 
of those five are not to be divulged till the death, of the present 
Pope ; whereas we said that Pius CX. had directed that they should, 
“in the event of his death before their promulgation, enjoy the 
active and voice Conc then we are 
taken to task for sayi is is “a, stretch. of pre ive,” 
‘which was not our would haye been ad 
rect one. We said that such a claim as. that now asserted 
by Pius IX. “had invariably been rejected, even when it 
was. customary for the Pope to communicate the names 
of: those reserved. (in petto) secretly to the Seered College,” 
as used to be done; the Tablet, on the contrary, maintains 
that, as long as the regular number of seventy. is not exceeded, the 
Pope may reserve as many as he chooses in petto.with.the right of 
voting in the next Conclave. Now what. are, the, facts? The 
Popes used at one time to name Cardinals, in private when there 
was supposed to be some reason for seeresy, announcing their 
names however to the Cardinals in Consistory. in V. made 
two such nominations, and shortly. before his, death held a Cony 
sistory wherein he enjoined the Cardinals.to admit, those — 
named to all the sipllegen of their office. But, when, on his 
in 1431, these prelates claimed the right of voting in Conclave, the 


‘Cardinals refused to admit. this, and their decision, wag confirmed 


by.a constitution of the next, Pope, Eugenius, Agein, on the 
death of Paul IIL in 1550, Bernardino della Croee, who, had been 
named, but not promulgated, Cardinal by him, claimed the right 
to vote, which was absolutely repudiated; and since that time the 
ractice of secret nomination has been abandoned, and the Po 

merely announced in Consistory the fact of his having mentally 
resolved on so many promotions, the only effect of the announce- 
ment being to limit the possible number of his future creations, as 
those named in petto are counted among the seventy. It is cuss 
the, names of those 


but. there is no obligation to do.so, and there-are well-lnown pre~ 
cedents.of Cardinale reserved in petto who have never. been pro- 
i peito, without neming, came into use more than three centuries 


aan, to direct that his seeret nominees should take their seats, with 
rights, in the ensuing Conclave. As such a claim was never 


to the Pope there-. 
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admitted even when the names were privately announced in Con- 
sistory, it is 2 fortiori a stretch of prerogative to assert it now, and 

mulgated, the Cardinals will be simply acting in the teeth o: 
if they admit the claim. 

While, however, there are fundamental principles which a Pope 
cannot meddle with, many of the detailed regulations of Conclaves 
come within his jurisdiction. There are three great statutes which 
fix the powers and obligations of the Sacred College. Nicolas IL., 
in 1059, issued the Bull which has been called the Charta 
of that body, creating it an ecclesiastical senate invested with the 
exclusive right of choosing the Head of the Church. A century 
later, Alexander III. decreed in the Third Lateran Council that 
no election should be valid without a majority of two-thirds at 
least of those present in Conclave. From that day to this these 
two fundamental enactments have regulated every Papal election 
but one, with the solitary and significant exception of that of 
Martin V., who was appointed by the Council of Constance in the 

lace of John XXIII., whom the Council had previously deposed. 

t the same cannot be said of the third great enactment on the 
subject, laid down by sap X. at the Second Council of Lyons, 
in 1274, for regulating in detail the aor gran. and ceremonial of 
“Papal elections, wherein the ten days’ interval before the as- 
semblage of the Conclave, the immuring of the Cardinals during 
its continuance, and other minutiw of the process, are prescribed. 
As regards these regulations, a certain di po wer is 
assumed to be vested in the reigning Pontiff, an been 
actually exercised in cases of grave emergency. Adrian V. actually 
abrogated the famous Bull of his predecessor Gregory X., and this 
repeal remained in force through six elections, till the scandalous 
consequences of the absence of disciplinary provisions led Celestine 
V. to revive the law. With better reason Gregory XI., on the re- 
turn of the Holy See from Avignon, authorized a still more radical 
change, absolving the Cardinals for the next occasion from the 
‘observance of all existing regulations, and authorizing them tc elect 

- by simple majority. This is the only instance on record of the rule 
‘of Alexander III., making a majority of two-thirds essential for a 
valid election, being suspended, and it was held to be justified by 
the imperative necessity of securing the Conclave against the 
predominant influence of the French Court. Yet, necessary as it 
ight be, a disputed election and the forty years’ schism of the 
anti-Popes was the result. To come nearer our own days, Pius VI., 
by the Bull Christi Ecclesie Regende of December 30, 1797, 
authorized the Cardinals who might be on the spot at his 
death to meet at once and decide either to hold an immediate 
election or to postpone it indefinitely as they might judge most 
expedient ; and this dispensation was to hold good for all similar 
oceasions of grave peril to the interests of the Church. The 
difficulties of the times, however, rapidly increased, and a year 
‘later Pius VI. issued from his prison in a Carthusian monastery 
near Florence a second and still more sweeping Bull, Cum nos 
supertori anno, suspending for the next Conclave, and for every other 
that might occur under equally adverse circumstances, all existing 
regulations except the requirement of a majority of two-thirds of 
those present in the election, and the prohibition to canvass for 
any icular candidate during the Pope’s lifetime. It may be 
added that Gregory XVI. left behind him a document under his 
own hand, empowering the Cardinals to proceed to an imme- 
diate election on his decease, if the free action of the Conclave 
was likely to be endangered by the observance of the prescribed 
formalities. This document, which is mentioned in Emil 
Ruth’s Geschichte von Italien vom Jahre 1815 bis 1850, was 
drawn up during the insurrectionary movements at the beginning 
of Gregory's reign, and was always afterwards kept by him in a 
drawer of his writing-table, where it was found after his death. 
That some similar document has been agen by Pius IX. is in 
itself eminently probable, and he would be, as we have seen, fully 
borne out in ob a procedure by precedents which cannot be dis- 
puted. It is, indeed, true that he has in some notorious cases, 
as for instance in his dealings with Rosmini and with Cardinal 
Andrea, shown a disposition to ignore all precedent, and it is of 
course always possible that he may have been so ill advised as 
to attempt some revolutionary measure, the validity of which 
would be called in question after his death. His prospective claim 
of the franchise for the five Cardinals reserved in petto looks that 
way, seeing that in the few cases where such an injunction has been 
given, many centuries ago, it has never been allowed to take 
effect. What is simply incredible, in spite of the reiterated as- 
sertions or insinuations of English and other newspapers, is that 
Pius IX. has taken upon himself to reserve in petto, not only the 
members, but the nominee of the next Conclave. And it is quite 
certain that, even if he had done so, the Conclave would not 
permit a posthumous usurpation, for which no semblance of pre- 
cedent could be pleaded, to supersede its liberty of action. 


THE COST OF LIVING. 


TC is beyond question that there has been of late years a steady 
and continuous rise in the ordinary rate of household expenses, 
and there are few families which have not felt, even if they have 
not exactly suffered from, the consequent pressure. But it is 
curious to observe that, though there has been plenty of grumbling, 
most peeple seem to have settled down into a sort of sully resigna- 
tion, just as if the increased outlay was, like the east wind, quite 


inevitable and beyond human control. This is no doubt an easy 
way of repudiating responsibility, and it is ible that some 
persons will rather resent the attack which has been made in the 
Cornhill Magazine on a favourite illusion. There is nothing, asa 
rule, which people dislike so much as to have it demonstrated to 
them that the troubles of which they are in the habit of complaining 
are really caused by their own acts, and that they have the remedy at 
any moment in theirown hands. The writer in question chall 
the assumption that increased expenditure is mainly due to the in- 
creased dearness of household commodities, and argues that, in point 
of fact, most things are now cheaper as well as better than they used 
to be, and that the chief reason why expenditure has risen is be- 
cause people indulge themselves more freely than formerly. In 
some respects the article is, indeed, of rather an optimist cha- 
racter, especially in regard to the alleged superiority in quality of 
modern wares. There has no doubt been an improvement in many 
articles; but there has also been a gradual decline in conscientious- 
ness, thoroughness, and solidity of work. It is, for example, im- 
sna to purchase, except at quite a fancy price, a chest of 
wers of modern manufacture which will work as smoothly, and 
resist tear and wear as stoutly, as an old one. Moreover, there is a 
grotesque extravagance in the assertion that “ any labourer can 
now procure for a shilling a more perfect likeness of a relation 
than the richest man could have purchased a generation ago.” 
Still, on the whole, there can be no doubt that a plausible 
case is made out in favour of the view that, if people spend more 
nowadays than they did in former generations, they get more for 
their money. 

The plan of the writer is to compare some tolerably full and 
accurate household books of from for*y to fifty years ago which are 
in his possessionwith the equally genuine accounts of a similar 
family a generation later on. The householders are called father 
and son, and we are told that they occupied the same social 
position in the upper, or, as it is sometimes called, upper middle, 
class, each having about 1,000/. a year. As neither of them lived 
either in London or in the heart of the country, but for the most 
part in country towns, one element of uncertainty in comparing 
prices—that produced by increased facilities of transit—is toa 
certain extent avoided. e result of the examination of these 
accounts is to show that there has been a rise, and even a con- 
siderable rise, in all the more important articles of food. 
Butchers’ meat is about double what it was, and the same 
may be said of game, fowls, rabbits, &c. Butter is much more 
than double, and eggs and milk are also dearer. Bread has shown 
no sign of any —— fall since the repeal of the Corn-laws. 
On the other side of the list there are articles which have become 
cheaper, such as sugar and coffee, tea (to the extent of between 
half and one-third of its former price), and the lighter kinds of 
wine, The writer makes out that coals are, on the whole, cheaper 
even at their present rate than they were forty years age. In the 
son’s case the aggregate of these household expenses runs up to 
more thana fourth of his income, meat alone costing some 75/. out 
of the 250/.,and it is calculated that the son in this department 
pays from 30/. to 40/. a year more than his father. House-rent has 
also risen a good deal. The father paid 8o/. a year for his house in 
the neighbourhood of London, while the son, for a larger and more 
convenient house, with a smaller garden, paid 125/. The former, 
however, was thought rather a low, and the latter rather a high, 
rent for its neighbourhood, and it is suggested that the difference 
as regards rent alone would perhaps have been more like 30/. Rates 
and taxes have certainly risen, but then there is a good return for 
the money. Another item in which there has been an increase is 
that of servants’ wages, but there isa difficulty in saying exactly 
how much, on account of variations in respect of what they are 
expected to find for themselves. The nearest calculation that is 
offered is that housemaids have risen from about 20/. to 251, 
and cooks from 1o/. or 12/. to 18/., and that the increase on 
this score does not exceed from 35/. to 40l.a year. Horses are 
say pe so much wanted for private use as they were in other 
days, but now they cost more. The father in this case could get a 
sufficiently good horse for 2o/. or 25/., and one that satistied his 
taste at 30/., while the son has no chance of one that would answer 
his purpose under from 40/. to 60/. When the father was at Cam- 
bridge a saddle-horse could be had for the day for 3s., while the 
charge would now be at least from 7s. to 10s, Against those items in 
which there has been an increase must be set other things in which 
there has been a reduction. The direct charges for education are 
not much more than they were, while the return for the money is 
vastly more. In d to books, newspapers, stationery, &c., the 
saving is immense. Travelling is also greatly cheaper, both directly 
and indirectly, since a slow journey involves many c ‘ 
According to these accounts, the price of an outside place on a 
coach corresponded to that of a first-class railway ticket. As to dress, 
it is remarked that prices appear to have varied very little. As far 
as cost goes, there has been a great cheapening of furniture; but 
we cannot agree with the writer that this is a genuine economy, 
since the cheap goods shake to pieces very soon, while the dearer, 
but more substantial, furniture lasted for generations, as may be 
seen in many a country house. It is stated that a mirror which 
would now cost ten pounds formerly cost thirty pounds ; that fire- 
grates and other articles are nearly half their old price, and that 
carpets are also cheaper. The general conclusion is drawn that 
the three main classes of universal 1 ities—namely, food, house 


ties 


accommodation, and servants’ wages—have all risen considerably, 
things 


while the fourth—clothes—has altered little, In other 
there has been, speaking generally, a decrease, 
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There can be no doubt, we think, that thisis, in the main, a fair 
statement of the case. As far as prives go, setting one thing 
inst another, there is not very much of a rise; and if sons and 
daughters would in these days be content to live just as their 
fathers and mothers did, they might perhaps do so for very nearly 
the same money. It is the change in the ways of life which is 
chiefly responsible for the general increase of expenditure. In 
some cases the greater cheapness and convenience of modern ac- 
commodation have been the cause of an enlarged outlay. This is 
especially true of literature and railway travelling, people being 
tempted to spend more’on such things on account of the facilities 
for enjoying them. Where, however, expenses have especially 
risen is in the cost of eating, drinking, and servants ; and the reason 
of the rise is mainly increased demand. There can be no doubt 
that the consumption of butchers’ meat has enormously extended 
in the course of the last quarter of a century, and keeps on in- 
creasing. And it is the same with beer. At the present 
moment women-servants in Scotland and in the country 
districts of the North of England eat little meat, and 
searcely ever drink anything but water at their meals; 
and it used to be, not long since, the same with the lower classes 
generally, and even with the lower middle class, throughout the 
country. The rise in wages which took place a year or two back 
has naturally tended to increase the consumption of meat and 
liquor, and the habit survives even when the wages have fallen. 
so far as this is a proof of national prosperity, it is of course a 
good thing; but it can hardly be doubted that there is a vast 
amount of waste. In estimating the rise in the expense of 
service, not only the pay, but maintenance, has to be taken into 
account, and the total outlay is further swollen by the increasing 
number of servants who Seve to be kept. large towns 
“ general servants ” are almost an extinct species ; and where two, 
or perhaps three, women did the work in the last generation, there 
are now four or five. Thus, though there may not be much of 
a rise in actual wages per head, there is a very serious rise in the 
aggregate cost of the service of the household. A cook requires 
one or more helpers; the housemaid must have an under-house- 
maid, the nurse an under-nurse, and so on. Scarcely any washin 
—not even the servants’ own washing—is done at home, an 
laundry bills are now the most formidable things which young 
persons about to marry have to consider, or, if they have, as 
usual, married without considering, to dread. This is, in fact, one 
of the heaviest of household expenses, especially when the wear 
and tear of clothes through reckless washing, or the use of cor- 
rosive acids “to make the things look white,” is included. 
Add to the cost of more servants, and of extras to be paid 
for out of doors, the cost of modern diet, and it is easy 
to see how large must be the increase in the whole charge 
for service. An in Pe soldier's rations are a pound of bread 
and three-quarters of a pound of meat a day, and it certainly 
cannot be said that he looks ill-fed ; yet ina vast number of private 
families, where one-half of the members at least are women and 
children, this is not found to be anything like enough. A medical 
man in the western suburbs finds himself frequently called upon to 
rescribe for a stout lad or young woman who is suffering severely 
yom five meals a day, with puny meat at each of them; and 
what goes on in upper-class houses is of course more or less imi- 
tated lowerdown. To the actual consumption must also be added 
the waste. The English fashion of buying meat in great pieces, of 


which a part is thrown aside, necessarily tends to extrava- 
gance. In France people buy what they want, cutlets or filets 


ready for the casserole, and not joints of fat meat which have to be 
cat down to be fit for the table. There is no reason why every 
joint should not be properly trimmed before it leaves the shop, and 
though this would naturally lead to an increase of price per pound, 
there would be a saving in the long run, not only in the weekly 
bills, but in the waste which the present practice covers and en- 
courages. Moreover, there are probably very few persons in 
London who know what weight of meat really comes into their 
houses, and the cook has usually her own reasons for being on good 
terms with the butcher. Nor must another important item of 
expense which is ordinarily connected with the number of servants 
be forgotten, and that is the breakages, to which may be added the 
waste of coals and gas. 

The writer in the Cornhill seems to think that people nowadays 
are extravagant in the way of giving champagne at dinner, but 
the truth is that champagne is not a particularly expensive beverage 
at the present market rates, if we except the special brands ; and 
it is not in this way that people are ruined. As far as wines are 
concerned, the outlay of our grandfathers was probably higher 
than that of the ordinary householder at the present time. In 
short, any one who looks carefully into the matter cannot fail to 
see that it is not the cost of exceptional hospitalities, but the re- 
gular everyday drain of family maintenance, which is now the 
great burden of domestic life; and it is in this direction that a 
change is chiefly to be hoped for. What is wanted is not so much 
a reduction in servants’ wages as a reduction in the number of 
servants, and of the extra payments to casual helps to do the work 
which servants ought to do, as well as a sharper check on 
kitchen extravagance generally. It is idle of course to suppose 
that there will be any voluntary surrender on the part of ser- 
vants, or that their employers can expect to avoid some sacrifices 
in order to secure greater comfort and economy. People must 
simply make up their minds to do with less service in various 
ways, and to adapt their dwellings accordingly. Much labour 
might be saved by the substitution of speaking-tubes for bells, 


and of tiles that need only to be slushed instead of stones that 
must be whitened, and by the introduction of lifts, additional 
cupboards, water-taps, &c., &c. A house provided with such con- 
veniences and with as few stairs as sania might cost more in 
rent, but the money would be fully repaid in other ways. 


ASSIZE TOWNS. 


Li! the question of the transfer of the Sussex Assizes from 
Lewes to Brighton the sentimental argument will naturally 
have a good deal of weight with people who might otherwise be 
indifferent in the matter. If it can be shown that public con- 
venience requires the change, there is no help for it; but we may 
regret it not the less, Modern improvements are making ruthless 
work of ancient associations, and in particular the administration 
of justice is steadily tending to the prosaic. We do not suppose 
that the most enthusiastic amateur of the past would care to 
go back to those early days when the Seigneur held his bed of 
justice under the caine boughs of the biggest oak in his 
forests; although law proceedings in those days were summary 
enough to spare the parties both money and anxiety. The penalty 
of crime, or even of vexatious litigation, followed perhaps some- 
what too promptly on the offence, when a convenient branch in the 
neighbouring wood made capital punishment so invitingly simple. 
And, to pass at a bound from the middle ages to the present, 
American sessions in the back settlements may be thought rather too 
rough and ready when contempt of courtmay take the form of a shot 
at the sitting judge, and the opposing counsel may back up their 
briefs with their bowie-knives. Still we confess to feeling some 
regret for the changes which have come over English assize towns 
in the course of the last forty years or so. Steam has been play- 
ing into the hands of enterprise, and both have been busy in 
obliterating and restoring. Many of our quiet county capitals have 
grown into great and thriving commercial centres. Every one of 
their inhabitants is so full of his own affairs that he has little 
time or thought to spare for the business of his neighbours. 
Their leading thoroughfares are always so full that the presence of 
a few hundred strangers makes little perceptible difference. The 
chief hotels (inns no longer) of these industrial centres are worked 
by joint-stock companies, and they can pick and choose among 
crowds of customers who are known to the managers merely by the 
numbers of their rooms. In towns like these the Court-house is but 
a single building among scores of the sort. It is dwarfed by the 
mechanics’ institute over the way, and its-composite facade is con- 
siderably humbler than the “front elevation” of the pagodas of 
the advertising wine merchants. When the sessions are on they 
are matter of indifference to every one except the unlucky culprits 
or litigants, or the solicitors who lay themselves out for assize 

iness. Eminent counsel may come and go as they please, and 
nobody troubles his head about them. It is this state of things, 
together with the invention of stipendiary magistrates and other 
similar changes, that makes modern law business so prosaically 
unpicturesque to outsiders. Happily, however, for the lighter 
interests of humanity, all the world does not as yet spin cotton, or 
hackle wool, or dig up coal. There are still hilly districts that are 
not richly metalliferous; there are tracts of land but partially 
reclaimed from primeval forest which are still cultivated on a 
system of leisurely compromise with modern improvement; and 
the town of Lewes is the capital of one of these. 

The surrounding country is dear to admirers of nature. 
The town lies embosomed in those Sussex Downs which are 
described by the enthusiastic Gilbert White as “ that magni- 
ficent range of mountains.” The downs may scarcely look 
like mountains to experienced travellers who have “ adored the 
Alp and loved the Apennine,” to say nothing of having tried the 
storm-swept passes on the “ Roof of the World,” or investigated 
the smouldering volcanoes of the Andes ; but unquestionably they 
are extremely attractive and salubrious to the citizen whose 
dwelling is in the flats of London, and who usually limits his moun- 
taineering to the airy heights of Hampstead. They have nothing 
in them to promote a dense growth of population. Here and there 
you come upon a cheerful little hamlet clustered round its ancient 
church and yew-shaded churchyard; but for the most part the 
downs are given over to flocks of sheep listlessly tended by iso- 
lated shepherds, and if you descend from them to the surroundi 
weald, you tind yourself among outlying farmhouses, situat 
among fields which are not extraordinarily fertile. The soil is 
searcely valuable enough to make it worth while to grub the 
copses in the vicinity. The copse-wood cut down at fixed in- 
tervals leaves sunny open places, covered thickly with primroses 
and spring flowers, and vocal with nightingales and all the early 
warblers. There are deep-rutted lanes, and dense, straggling 
hedgerows, and vast barn and stack-yards covering inordinate 
space. Lewes is the fitting capital of sueh a country; a quiet, 
easy-going old English town, with the more significant marks of 
being well-to-do, in that it accumulates its money slowly and 
surely. We should imagine the local capitalists to be eminently 
respectable and prudent men, not at all given to burning their 
fingers in the speculations that engender panics. We know nothing 
of its municipality or Board of Health, but the streets at least are 
sufficiently broad and beautifully clean, with a fine natural fall to 

off the sewage water. They grow wonderfully lively of a fine 
market-day ; but ordinarily there is no great traflic to dirty them. 
No one ever appears to be in a bustle, and there are neither collisions 
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at the corners nor people run over at crossings. The houses are 
roomy and not too lofty, as if building sites had never gone to 
fancy prices. There are big, rambling, old-fashioned inns, which 
look for their profits to occasional “ spurts ” of business ; where, as a 
rule, you must make your choice between steaks and chops, though 
they prepare themselves carefully for special occasions by replenish- 
ing their roomy larders and engaging an extra staff of attendants. 
When the county militia comes out for its annual training, when 
the races are run upon the downs behind, but, above all, when the 
Judges come in to hold the assizes, then a town like Lewes is in 
its glory. It is then that you may see a phase of old English life 
which is far too rarely met with elsewhere. There,is a strong 
muster of the local magnates; the neighbouring farmers for many 
miles round, even if they have not been summoned as jury- 
men, find that most urgent business calls them to their county 
town. Their wives and daughters insist on accompanying 
them, for at that time the local linendrapers and milliners have 
filled their shops with the gayest fashions of the season. The 
townsfolk keep open house for country friends, and renew old- 
standing acquaintances, They can the better afford to do it as 
their guest chambers are in great demand, and the gentlemen 
from various Inns of Court are scattering money among them 
freely. Lewes, in tact, puts on the garments of gladness at these 
solemn ceremonial seasons, just as scores of other English towns 
used to do before they were carried off their legs in the rush of 
progress and prosperity. 

Transfer the Sussex Assizes to Brighton, and what happens ? 
Lewes is condemned to a living death, like some of the capitals of 
the once famous Italian Republics, where the grass nowadays 

ws thickly in the streets; or like those thriving towns of the 

olland of the sixteenth century which have been long ago stranded 
behind their barren sandbanks by the receding waters of the Zuider 
Zee. As for Brighton, it would gain nothing in the eyes of the 
general public, whatever might be the profit of the Bench and Bar, 
who after all are but public servants. Even supposing the Sussex 
folk continued to come up there as they came to Lewes, they would 
be lost in the crowds of pleasure-seekers, who would have but 
slight sympathy with the worthy rustics, An intelligent foreigner 
like M. Taine or M. Esquiros, travelling to observe characteristic 
English customs, would gather nothing for his note-book, evén if 
he succeeded in making his way to the new Court-house. And English 
writers will be equally losers if the interests of centralization are 
to be everywhere in the ascendant, and if all ancient landmarks 
are to be promiscuously obliterated. The treatment of elections is 
already tabooed to novelists. The backdoor bribery whose results 
were patent on the polling-day, to its promoters at least; the 
purchase of so many pounds’ worth of drunken mob to make voci- 
ferous demonstration on the day of nominatiom; the lively scenes 
on the hustings and in front of them, when rival candidates made 
their appearance before their constituencies—all this has passed into 
the domain of ancient history. It is long since exciting love- 
chases to the Scotch frontier ceased to supply us with exciting 
and legitimate sensation. What is to be the fate of the manufac- 
turers of ingenious fiction if they are to go on turning out bricks 
faster than ever, while their supply of straw is to be steadily 
diminished? It would be a tedious and a melancholy retro- 
spect were we to venture on a flying trip back through those 
famous novels where the fortunes of heroes and heroines were 
finally settled during assize weeks. Soul-stirring episodes could 
be produced with a profusion of appropriate properties. Excite- 
ment was wrought up artistically till it stood upon tiptoe on the 
eve of the Judges’ arrival. The High Sheriff went forth in sublime 
state with javelin-men and blazoned carriages and a glittering 
retinue, and the solemn entry came off in an outburst of in; 
toxicating enthusiasm. The local populace was swelled by gangs 
of Fy from the country, who shouted in sheer sympathy 
with all the strength of their stentorian lungs. The noise and the 
general exhilaration were contagious, and many hearts in the best 
rooms in the inns were beating violently with suppressed ho 
and fears. The houses in the neighbourhood were tilled to over- 
flowing with parties assembled for the occasion, and so were the 
hotels. Young aspirants to the silk gown and to the wool- 
sack, hoping for briefs from discreditable clients, came rattling into 
the place in their postchaises. They looked forward to renewing 
former flirtations, and a brilliant forensie success might make or 
mar them. The assize balls and other social gatherings were 
regular features of these merry meetings. Perhaps it might not 
seem the best taste in the world to celebrate the capital condemna- 
tion of a batch of unhappy fellow-creatures by gay dances and 
suppers in assembly-rooms next door to the gaol. But such con- 
trasts come inevitably in the chequered course of life, and experi- 
ence told that many a county beauty had owed her happy 
settlement to love-whispers breathed in her ear on similar occa- 
sions. Then in those olden times the joviality of the Bar mess 
was very different from what it is now. The counsel of the circuit 
were thrown more closely together in their slow progress, and 
they came in great measure from a different class of men from 
that which nowadays recruits the profession, and could afford to 
take life less earnestly. We can never hope to see those jovial 
days again. Men cannot possibly be convivial on pints of Glad- 
stone claret as they ued to be on those batches of the old- 


county capitals like Lewes keep alive some memories of these merry 
traditions, and, though of course the question must be decided not 
by sentiment but by practical considerations of public convenience, 
we own that it would be with no small regret that we should see 
the last of them merged in our swarming hives of industry and 
our modern vanity-fairs. 


WORK FOR WOMEN. 


HERE is no need any longer to argue the question whether 
or not women whose Sern position is that of gentlewomen 
shall be allowed freely to enter the labour market. Necessity 
has taken the matter beyond the reach of controversy. Thou- 
sands of ladies are to be found without any male relations who 
can support them. They have to choose between starvation, de- 
pendence upon charity, and honourable work. Surely the last is 
not so very much to be dreaded. Charity is too often accepted as- 
if it were the rightful reward of laziness and incompetence. Too 
often it is given on those terms. There are several reasons why 
the number of women who ought to make money is daily increas- 
ing. The same income which enabled a middle-class family to 
live in comfort twenty years ago will not do so now. This is 
partly because of the rise in prices, but chiefly because many things 
erhich used to come under the head of the luxuries of life have 
now become its necessaries. Professional men, except those in the 
first rank, can generally do little more than make ends meet. They 
cannot lay by fortunes for their daughters, or pay very heavy in- 
surance premiums. Then, too, business has assumed a more specula- 
tive character, so that the merchant, rich to-day, may be ruined to- 
morrow, and his luxuriously brought-up children find themselves 
left penniless. Young men do not marry so early as they did 
fifty years ago. A greater number of them seek their fortune 
away from home, whilst few single women above the rank 
of servants emigrate. All these causes combined leave many 
thousands of women who are known as ladies in a position 
which obliges them to become self-supporting. There is plenty 
of room for them all if they will consent to give a good day's 
work for a good day’s wages, but not otherwise. They must 
take the same position as men in the labour market, and be 
able to offer market value in the shape of skilled work before they 
ask to be paid for it. There is, however, a growing and most en- 
couraging desire amongst young girls to be taught to earn their own 
livelihood. They begin to understand that there is no degradation in 
being paid for work, provided the work done is worth the money, 
but that there is degradation in being dependent on relations or 
friends, and that the life of busy idleness which most girls lead 
is simply beneath contempt. Some ambitions besides those of 
being fashionably dressed or getting a pair of new earrings are- 
arising in their breasts. Those who have no home duties want 
their share in the world’s work and in the prosperity which they 
see earned by hard-working men. Even in a family where the 
parent’s income is sufficient to provide necessary things for the 
children, the girls may like to be able to earn some pocket-money.. 
The love of art and’ of pretty things which is becoming so univer- 
sal makes them wish for a picture to hang in their own room, or 
— a pair of new curtains or a cover for their writing-table. 
ey want an expensive book on some special subject or a rare plant 
for their flower-garden. They feel that they cannot ask their parents 
for these unnecessary things, and long to earn money to buy them. 
Every girl might be so brought up as to acquire sufficient pro- 
ficiency in some one thing to be able to make money by it. ere 
are other cases where the power of adding a little te a small in- 
come would enable two young people to marry instead of being 
en for years, 
en women suddenly find themselves obliged to do some~ 
thing for a livelihood, the difficulty of course arises as to what 
they can do. The first thing that naturally occurs to them is 
to turn governesses or companions. They are told at all the agencies 
that the market is overstocked. This is only true in a sense. The 
market is undoubtedly overstocked with people who think teach- 
ing is a sort of thing which comes by nature, but who in fact know 
nothing whatever about it, as they have had no proper train- 
ing, and probably have not mastered one single subject sufficiently 
well to teach it intelligibly. But there are more applications for 
certificated governesses than all the agencies can possibly meet. 
The School Boards do not know where to turn for competent 
female teachers. The new education code already demands some- 
thing like fifteen thousand schoolmistresses. Women have only 
begun to learn that there is no market for unskilled labour, so 
they are not ready to fill these vacancies. In needlework, 
again, an employment which naturally belongs to the weaker 
sex, the same want of proper training as in every other branch 
of ladies’ work will be found to exist. It is becoming every 
day more rare to find a girl who can darn and mend neatly, 
who can cut out and cleverly fit chintz covers for furniture, 
who can rearrange the breadths of a carpet and mend it so as 
to eseape detection. Not long ago a lady much interested in 
the subject of employment for poor ladies was allowed to give 
an order for a large and costly trousseau. She bought patterns of 


fashioned port which their host had laid down in his cellars for the | embroidered under-clothing in Paris, and took them to one of the 


purpese. Fashionable young women who are brought for the 
season to town, even if they stayed at home for the county assizes, 
would scorn to take flying shots at such game as would now be 


most likely to come flying across them. ‘Yet we focl thet old-world 


London Societies for the sale of poor ladies’ work. The manager 
rather ruefully explained to her that she had only one person on 
her books who could execute satin stitch embroidery similar to the 
patterus, and only a very few who could make up the garments 
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after they were embroidered. Some simpler articles were taken to 
another establishment, but with a similar result, so the end was that 
nearly all the trousseau, which these Work Societies might have 
‘had, was procured from the shops in the usual way. The head 
of another of these establishments said a few days ago that she 
had only three good plain sewers amongst her numerous applicants 
for employment. Dressmaking too does not seem to have been tried 
by ladies with any signal success. This is strange, as enormous 
fortunes are made by fashionable milliners. Mrs. Crawshay boasts 
that her late “lady ” maid, who has left her to become a com- 
ion, could e dresses which were mistaken for those of 
isume Marshall and Snelgrove. Now this is precisely the sort of 
dressmaking from which we might have hoped ladies would save us. 
Dresses made in imitation of some ungraceful, inconvenient, third- 
rate French fashion can be bought by the hundred at all shops for 
ready-made articles. What ladies of taste profess that they look 
for, and never can find, are designers who at a moderate cost 
will make up materials into simple, individual, and suitable 
costumes, or who could with intelligence carry out a design from 
a drawing or picture. At present it is necessary to go either to a 
tailor or to a ruinously expensive court milliner to have a plain 
dress really well fitted. The most advanced representatives of 
“ Woman's Rights” do not have their riding-habits made by one 
of their own sex, nor their jackets if they aay ben it. Women are 
drought up with such habits of inexactness that they cannot be 
trusted where eighths of an inch make any difference. There is no- 
thing of which mothers complain so bitterly as the impossibility of 
getting simple well-cut dresses for their children, except from two 
-or three shops where the price, as compared with the cost of the 
material, is so disproportionate as to be only possible to people to 
whom a few,pounds more or less makes no difierence. The only place 
where elegantly made prints for ladies’ morning wear are to be 
had is a French establishment. They are imported from Paris, 
-and cost as much as a rich silk. Surely this is absurd whilst there 
are so many ladies who say they want work. An appeal has been 
anade for funds to establish a school for young ladies who wish to 
learn scientifically, but the school has not om ta started. 
Nursing has long been talked of as a sphere of women's 
work. The profession has not been at all developed in the way 
it might have been. It has infinite ramifications and new fields 
still to be conquered. Middle-aged ladies might go out as monthly 
nurses, for which six months of proper training would fit 
them. Many ladies would prefer an attendant who could be an 
intellectual companion as well asa nurse. Dispensing medicine 
seems to have beon tried with success, and there is no reason why 
women should not make good chemists. ‘The Government Telegraph 
‘Offices and the.Post Office clerliships supply a good deal of work, but 
it is most suitable to the same class of young girls who would 
otherwise go behind the counter. In America women are found 
very useful in banks, as they are invaluable detectors of forged 
notes ; their sense of touch and sight seeming to be keener than that 
of the young men clerks. They have also been employed as 
Treasury clerks ever since the war. The profession of house- 
‘devorating seems one likely to develop itself,and is apparently very 
well suited to ladies of taste and education. Here, however, an 
apprenticeship of several years is required, as a knowledge of 
architecture and drawing to scale is absolutely indispensable. 
Good health, business faculties, and energy would be necessary to 
sensure success. With this occupation might be combined art needle- 
work and glass-painting. China-painting, too, comes under this 
head, as tiles and plaques are now so much used in house decora~ 
tion. Of literature, the general refuge for the distressed, we need 
searcely here speak, except to say that it might be made a re- 
munerative profession even by women without the talent of a 
George Eliot, did they but learn to write their own language 
correctly, or were they willing to work up a subject in 
the way that an anti or historian is compelled to do. 
Nor is it necessary to pane BF painting, wood-engraving, photo- 
graphy, printing, music-teaching, or the other employments which 
are being resorted to with a fair measure of success; but a few 
modes of employment whose suitability has still to be tested by 
eriment are ted in The Year-Book of Woman's Work 
which has been lately compiled by Miss Hubbard. Amongst other 
things, lady couriers are proposed. This seems sensible enough, 
as in an ordinary Continental tour the fine gentleman courier does 
nothing for the ladies whose pockets he bleeds so profusely, 
in reward for his small attentions, which a lady could not do quite 
as well, and more agreeably if she-were well-read and intelligent. 
‘She would probably travel in the same carriage with the people she _ 
was attending, and would bea pleasant and useful companion. 
Such congpanions would be invaluable to the rich young Americans 
who-cometo rush through Europe and cram all the information 
they can in a hurried tour. It is also suggested that artificial fly-_ 
thaking and the ; ion of microscopic objects is pleasant and 
remunerative work which can be done at home, and work which 
can be done-at home is always eagerly sought after. 
There are many i which seem to us strangely 
neglected, ‘and gardening isone. Toa person with a small garden 
in a sheltered situation, it would be possible by care and good 
management to cuply flowers to the London marke: at times when | 
they are scarce-and costly. This conld be done with very iair_re- 
munerationif the business did not go through too many hands. The 
rearmg of fowiscan also be made a very fair speculation by any one 
who will rise at fiveo'clock throughout the summer mornings and | 


treat the poubiry judicionsly. Soalsoa nice little income might be 
made by of eggs by any one living in a suitable soil in the | 


South of England. But in no employment will ladies succeed 
until they cease to be merely amateurs. What they can and cannot 
do is a very small matter compared with the question whether there 
is anything which they are willing to learn to do well. So long as 
they look upon work as only asad necessity, and consider those em- 
ployments degrading which they describe by the term menial, so long 
shall we have starving gentlewomen. Miss Hubbard says, “ I trust 
it may soon be considered as honourable for a woman to earn her 
bread as to eat it unearned.” She considers that when false ideas of 
gentility shall have been buried and put out of sight, women will 
gain much by the business habits they must necessarily learn if they 
wish to make a position for themselves which shall have no 
flavour of charity about it. Several employments which pro- 
mised well do not seem so satisfactory when tried. Piano- 
tuning requires great strength of wrist, and must be learnt 
in very hot rooms whilst the pianos are in course of con- 
struction. Dentistry also requires more strength both of wrist and 
nerve than women generally possess ; so too, we need hardly say, 
would surgery. The Telegraph Offices are rather disappoint- 
ing; the pay is poor and the work fatiguing. But there is one 
thing which has hitherto only been tried on a very small scale 
by women, and that is commerce. There does not seem the 
slightest reason why they might not succeed here. We have 
seen a well-known novelist attending ‘to her husband’s business 
with amazing cleverness and discretion when he was laid up 
with illness. We have heard of a young lady having been talien into 
partnership by her father, who wasa maltster. We have knownin 
America of the widow of a banker carrying on the business; and 
in some Census statistics of London we tind women described as 
shipowners, manufacturing chemists, owners of factories, and 
engaged in all sorts of trades which are supposed exclusively to 
belong to men. In France women are considered competent to 
undertake almost any commercial business. But whatever pro- 
fession women take up, whatever trade they practise, whatever 
things they teach, let them feel assured that only good work will 
find a ready market at market prices, and that bad work will 
be a drug refused by all but those who are inclined to give charity 
pay for it. 


CANADIAN COPYRIGHTS. 


ANADA, we regret to say, has for some purposes been already 
annexed to the United States. So far as knglish writers are 
concerned, our fellow-subjects across the Atlantic might just as 
well be inhabitants of New York or Massachusetts. Of late years 
it has been possible for our better-lmown authors to obtain a 
respectable addition to their profits by dealing with American pub- 
lishers for advance sheets of their works; and the same system is 
of course applicable to Canada. But the tact that Canada is 
counted as part of the British Empire goes for nothing in this 
respect. According to the law passed in 1842, indeed, Canada was 
included within the literary frontier. To pirate the works of an 
English author was as much forbidden in the colonies‘as in Dublin. 
Unluckily Canadian flesh is weak, and the facility of smuggling 
from America is enormous. It is a melancholy tact, moreover, that 
few people can ever be got to understand that smuggling is a form 
of stealing, or that the mdividual citizen is 1:ot in a natural state of 
war with the Custom-house officer. Everybody who brings home a 
foreign edition of a book in which there is an inglish copyright is 
of course helping to defraud the proprietor, and more or less 
directly to injure the author. And yet the charm of a ragged little 
Tauchnitz copy of some book by Mr. Carlyle or George Eliot, 
which has made itself at home in the pocket of a travelling coat 
and solaced tiresome hours of railway journeys, is often able to 
overcome the scruples even of the virtuous. We fear that an in- 
vestigation of many respectable libraries would reveal cheap and 
convenient copies of expensive boeks which ought properly to have 
been committed to the Channel or left on the other side. Indeed 
it seems to be an opinion prevalent amongst many otherwise es- 
timuable persons that books, like umbrellas, are to be regarded as 
beyond the sphere of moral obligation. Still the copies which 
dribble into England by such means are not sufficiently numerous to 
inflict any substantial injury upon the oo of copyright. 
There can be no wholesale importation. In Canada, however, the 
facilities were enormously greater, and, in practice, American 
reprints seem to have flooded the Canadian market. As prohibi- 
tion was impossible, it was agreed to try a more moderate measure 
of protection. A duty was imposed upon these American reprints 
for the benefit of the English authors. This plan, it now appears, 
has completely broken down. The duty, it seems, is small, and is 
systematically evaded; and the result has been that a dis- 
tinguished English novelist has received the maunificent 
royalty of eighteenpence from the sale of his works in 
Canada. Another attempt has now been made in the Canadian 
Legislature to improve this state of things in the interest of Canadian 
“green and incidentally of English authors. re seems to 
a certain ambiguity in some provisions of the Act. The most 
important regulation, however, appears to be tolerably clear. Instead 
of the present system of beg there is to be a return to the 
system of abso.ute prohibition, but a prohibition granted only 
under certain conditions. Any book registered in Canada will 


receive an “interim” copyright for a period of one month, 
reckoned from the time of publication elsewhere. If by the end of 
that time the book has been published in Canada, copyright will 

Tegistering a new book 


de granted for the usual period. Thus, by 
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and bringing it out at once, a complete protection will be ted. 
Further, it seems that copyright sae be obtained at an pe ance 
period by publication in Canada. After such publication it 
appears, the importation of reprints from America or the reproduc- 
tion of the book by Canadian pirates will be forbidden. This, 
however, would apply in comparatively few cases. The great ad- 
vantage offered to the English author is that, by registering his 
book in time, he will be able to acquire a perfect copyright, instead 
of being confined, as now, to such profits as result from the com- 
petition for advance sheets. 

The general conclusion seems to be that the English author will 
be, on the whole, in a rather better position than at present. The 
old system of absolute prohibition was inadequate because nobody 
had a sufficient interest in maintaining its efficiency. To forbid the 
importation of American reprints in all cases was, it seems, in prac- 
tice to forbid it in none. The duty on importation, again, could not 
be properly enforced, because when a book was once in Canada there 
was nothing to show whether it had or had not paid the duty; 
and thus, when the frontier was once , it was in safety. A 
Canadian publisher, on the other hand, will have a sufficient in- 
terest in the books which he has published to render him anxious 
to enforce the law; and, the bare existence of such books in 
Cunada being illegal, there will be no pretext for keeping them 
under any circumstances. Thus it is hoped that the absolute pro- 
hibition of reprints in those cases alone where the native publisher 
is concerned may be rendered effective where a wider system of 
ey gs or a protective duty completely breaks down. The 

w, it is _ is designed rather for the benefit of the 
Canadian publisher than of the English author, though the author, 
too, will profit incidentally. Another clause, if it be rightly 
interpreted by the Secretary of the Copyright Association, 
shows this tendency more unpleasantly. According to him, this 
clause enables any publisher in Canada to take out copyright for a 
work if the English author has neglected to do so. the publisher 
would thus be protected, not only against the American pirate, but 
against the English proprietor; and, as the law stands, books 
which have thus been judiciously appropriated might even be im- 
ported into England. We hope that there is some misinterpre- 
tation of a clause which does not seem to be clearly expressed, and 
that it will at any rate be carefully examined before the Act is 
approved by the home Government. 

Leaving this out of the question, the English author may re- 
flect that half a loaf is better than no bread. So far indeed as the 
operation of the law goes, he cannot possibly be in a worse position 

he actually is. The competition between publishers, how- 
ever, is sufficiently strong to enable him to make something out of 
his power of giving a first start to one of them. He will hereafter 
enjoy this advantage in a higher degree. By rezistering a forth- 
coming book and bringing it out at once, the publisher will obtain 
complete security, and should therefore be able to pay more than 
for the precarious privil He can bring out the book in the 
form likely to be most profitable, instead of having the fear of 
cheap editions before his eyes. If indeed the author lets the 
precious time slip from excessive modesty or laziness, it is possible 
that American reprints may fill the market before he acquires a 
copyright ; and, except in the rare case of a standard book which 
sells after the first period of popularity is passed, his right will be of 
little value. But, on the whole, the change, so far as it goes, seems 
to be clearly in his favour. The amount of advantage depends, in- 
deed, entirely = the power of the Canadian publishers to enforce 
their rights. When we hear that the preceding systems broke 
down so completely, we cannot feel so certain as we could wish 
that Canadians will be weaned from their taste for American 
reprints. The difficulty arising from the length of the frontier 
and the imperfect moral sense of humanity is likely to remain un- 
altered. If, however, the lishman gets thirteenpence where 
he now gets a shilling, he will probably be content to abandon his 
purely right to half-a-crown. 

It may be weak to look forward to the bare Fe agro J of some 
day coming when the really serious injury will be removed, and 
English authors be enabled to acquire rights, not only in the colony, 
but throughout the American continent. Poor Mr. Dickens gained 
nothing but some degree of unpopularity for protesting many 
years ago against the American practice of plundering—so he was 
pleased to call it—British brains. Unluckily, there are two classes 
which have a strong interest in resisting any concession. The 
American reader gets his books cheaper, and the American pub- 
lisher can have a larger business, by not recognizing the rights of 
a foreigner. To appeal to abstract right in face of such obvious 
interests is not a very hopeful task. When American literature 
is sufficiently developed to produce a desire for reciprocity, the 
case may be altered. At present the obvious and palpable ad- 
vantages are too much on one side, and yet one would hope 
that American authors are already sufficiently numerous and in- 
telligent to see that they too are directly interested in the matter. 
They are practically the victims of a discriminative duty. 
The broomseller explained the rags of the case in answer 
to the complaints of his comrade. e could undersell his 
rival who stole the sticks and stole the heath and stole the binds, 
because he stole his brooms ready-made. In like manner, a 
publisher who ap SL ogee a book ready-made has a plain advan- 
tage over the publisher who has to pay an author for putting his 
information together. The trade of authorship can hardly be 
sewagy ms fe America when equally good books can be obtained 
from English authors who need not be paid at all. The protection 
of English brains is therefore equivalent to protecting American 


brains ; and the argument may be valid with minds which reject 
considerations founded upon mere justice. However, it will 
robably take a few generations before. such reflections obtain a 
earing ; and by that time perhaps the ‘English coal-mines may be 


exhausted, and English literature may have disap along with 
other luxuries. Meanwhile, it is some satisfaction that the mere 
force of competition has developed a kind of property outside the 


law, and produced a certain honour amongst publishers which 


enables the modern author to get something from those who ap- * 


propriate his labours. Let us hope that Americans and Canadians, 
reflecting upon these things, will gradually improve their laws as 
well as their customs, 


TEA. 


ss TEA-DRINKER’S” complaint in the columns of the Tinzes 
has produced a correspondence from which some useful infor- 
mation may be derived. One writer thinks that, if the tea trade— 
meaning the trade in cups of tea—were properly developed, it 
would become the most powerful rival of the gin-palace, as per- 
haps it would. In London little has been done to secure for tea a 
fair chance in the competition. The confectioners’ shops where 
tea is sold for drinking are largely kept by foreigners of dirty 
habits, and although the tea may be tolerably good, you may be sure 
that the lump of sugar which you put into it has through 
the greasy fingers of the shopkeeper. The “ coffee-houses,” which 
are tolerably numerous, scarcely affect to entertain customers above 
the class of clerks and superior artisans, and the tea which they 
supply has a formidably dark colour, and the best that could be 
said for it would be that it is preferable to their coffee. The ‘“ Tea- 
drinker,” although he says many hard things of the trade, yet 
ascribes to it a kind of conscience; for he says that tea 
is sold in bond as low as threepence per pound, and is 
bought for grocers who do a cheap trade. We might 
have thought that some native leaf would answer as well 
as an imported article at threepence per pound, but the 
line of conscience must be drawn somewhere, and the cheap 
grocer is supposed to insist that the herb he sells, although worth- 
less, shall be foreign. However, we are assured by a tea-dealer 
that the trade know of no such article as tea at 3d. per lb., und that 
more than 80 per cent. of the tea imported costs the importer over 15. 
rlb. The weight of tea consumed annually in the three king- 
sae is put roundly at 150,000,000 lbs., and the duty, even on the 
reduced tariff of 6d. per lb., amounts to between 3,000,000/. and 
4,000,0001. The “Tea-drinker” is probably right in saying that 
consumers in general have little power of discrimination. Some 
take their tea so hot that its flavour, if it had any, would be lost 
upon them, and many take it so weak that it can have no flavour 
in particular. We have also heard of “ husband's tea,” which suffi- 
ciently explains itself. i a value themselves on their wine, or 
fruit, or cookery, but we seldom hear nowadays of any special ex- 
cellence being sought in or ascribed to tea. Among all the scenes that 
have been made by novelists out of afternoon tea, it would be difficult 
to find one in which any stress is laid upon the god of the drink. 
Miss Braddon would exult in an opportunity of describing sump- 
tuous plate and delicate china, but there are hardly any superla- 
tives that can be applied to tea. It may be true, therefore, 
as the “ Tea-drinker” says, that the great majority of the public 
have never,tasted a cup of good tea in their lives. Very little 
tea, probably, is so as we sometimes hastily assume, and, 
on the other hand, very little tea is of first-rate - Russia 
is popularly sup to absorb all the t tea, and 
yet the Russian plan of stewing the leaves and making a kind 
of essence of tea, which is diluted with hot water, seems likely to 
destroy all delicacy of flavour. The “ Tea-drinker's” assumption 
that there is a large and wealthy class in England who desire fine 
tea, but cannot get it, is improbable. We could not easily be 
persuaded that it is the interest of importers or wholesale dealers 
to exclude fine, and give the preference to common, tea. The more 
likely supposition is that wealthy | are not in general more 
curious than others about tea. Those who really are fastidious 
about quality would probably insist on making their tea themselves 
in the room where they drink it, whereas in large houses tea~-making 
is very much left to servants. Grocers seem to desire to impress 
on their customers the fact that they sell cheap tea, and we hear 
compuratively little about quality, except that all cheap tea, like 
all other cheap articles, is declared by the seller to be “ fine,” 
“superior,” and so on. But nobody attaches any importance to 
mere epithets. 

This view of the subject is confirmed a dealer, who 
asserts that there is little or no demand in this country 
for tea at the price which the Russians are willing to pay. The 
same dealer denies that enormous profits are, or can be, made in 
this trade. Competition, he says, is too keen for that. Another 
dealer is angry with the “Tea-drinker” for saying that consumers do 
not know good tea from bad, and he asserts, on the contrary, that 
“there is scarcely a man, woman, or child in the kingdom but who 
knows a good cup of tea from a bad one.” Of course in one sense 
this is true; but we believe that the majority of tea-drinkers 
would be satisfied with the article which rs sell at 28. or 
2s. 6d. per lb. If an article at double that price were perceptibly 
better, people who could afford to buy it would be able to con- 
gratulate themselves on getting something for their money. But 
we fear that an educated palate is necessary to distinguish that 
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exaltation of quality which accompanies a rise in price. In Eng- 
land, as a writer in the Times remarks, strong and heavy wines 
form the leading consumption, and delicate Turkish tobacco is not 
much favoured. ‘So also body and strength combined with 
flavour are the great desideratum of the English tea-consumer.” 
The Russian has a positive aversion to the dark-looking decoction 
called tea in England. He makes his tea as already described, 
dilutes it to the colour of very light sherry, and adds to it sugar 
and lemon. Englishmen, it must be owned, if they like tea at all, 
do not like it of a pale straw colour. In Australia tea is the 
universal drink, and when it is made by gallons at a time, by 
throwing a handful of tea into a boiler, delicacy of flavour is not 
likely to be studied. That the bulk of English people have 


not in these matters very refined taste is shown by the 
extent to which chicory is used to flavour, as we suppose 
it would be called, coffee, and still more by the patience with 
which abominable preparations are accepted under the name of 
coffee. A people of more sensitive palate would surely have long | 
since reformed their coffee-making, and, without adopting all that | 
has been said against publicans’ beer, we may feel surprise that 
respectable consumers do not insist on some improvement in it. | 
A writer who seems to be well acquainted with the whole sub- | 
ject divides the responsibility of so small a consumption as there | 
is of fine tea in this country between the dealers and the con- | 
sumers, “who are singularly unacquainted with the nature of the | 
article under discussion.” This writer asserts that the bulk of | 
the finest China Congou finds its way to Russia, and that, | 
“under the mixing system of our retailers,’ consumption runs on | 
medium teas to which an artificial flayour is imparted by the use | 
of some Indian tea, m tea, and Oolong or scented tea, accord- | 
ing to the taste of different localities. It is remarkable that in | 
tea, and also in tobacco, every dealer professes to have his “ mix- 
ture,” and many customers believe that nature requires to be thus 
assisted. In wine public taste has lately altered, but for several 
generations the favourite after-dinner drink was port specially 
manufactured for the English market. Perhaps the finest Congou that 
goes to Russia would meet, if it came here, no warmer reception than 
would have been accorded thirty years ago to unbrandied port. The 
writer already quoted asserts that the grocer’s profit on tea is, not- 
withstanding competition, higher than other correspondents are 
willing to admit, and that he owes this profit largely to mixing. 
The experiment of obtaining “genuine unmixed tea” in the original 
package as imported can be tried by any housekeeper who has a 
friend in the wholesale trade and is willing to lay in a few months’ 
stock at once. This writer seems to think that this experiment 
would have almost a moral value, and he assures us that a cup of 
artificially flavoured tea does not possess the cheering property of 
the genuine article. But he does not state, nor do we understand 
him to imply, that grocers in their mixing use habitually any in- 
dients that may not be called, witli some liberality perhaps of 

language, tea. e entirely agree with him that the teapot is, or 
ought to be, a powerful rival of the gin-palace, and consequently an 
antagonist to vice andcrime. But we it as a secon 
ner whether that teapot contains mixed tea or finest Congou. 

he mischievous manufacture of green tea has, we believe, been 
checked, and there can hardly be any other process in tea-making 
that can be compared with the concoction of “sherry” for sale at 
refreshment bars. However, if there is any moral improve- 
ment to be derived from selling genuine unmixed tea, the country 
can well bear it. 

It is delightful to hear that the Russians still retain some respect 
for “ chop,” although we are assured thatthat feeling has departed 
long ago from England. -Messrs. Rowley and Daviesinform the Times 
that “it is erroneous to suppose that these fancy-priced teas (which 

to Russia) are in reality superior to many sold at much lower 
rates.” The Russians still believe to some extent that an article is 
better because they pay more money for it, but that belief is rapidly 
yielding as commercial information spreads among them. “A few 
years ago they could not imagine the possibility of getting fine tea 
otherwise than at a high price.” When tea first reached them by 
sea, they did not perceive that it ought to cost less than by cara- 
van, and so they continued—alas! for too short a time—to pay 
what we should call a fancy price. “ The feeling still affects them 
to some extent, but they will doubtless know better in course of 
time.” We have no doubt they will. Competition thrusts itself 
into all the quiet nooks of trade, and we should think 
that an old-fashioned tea-importer might question the utility 
of the boasted connexion between commerce and educa- 
tion. The wealthy Russian who found in_ high-priced 
tea a peculiarly grateful flavour will learn in time to think 
that that flavour was metallic. There are perhaps wealthy English- 
men who would be driven to confess, if closely questioned, that their 
wine tastes strongly of ten shillings per bottle. The influence 
of imagination upon the palate has not perhaps been estimated so - 
closely as it deserves to be. When we hear of one importer marking 
tea as “ grown in the garden of the Emperor,” and the same or a 
rival importer marking his as “ grown in the garden of the 
Empress,” we are reminded of certain distinguished names 
which are connected with the produce, or supposed produce, of par- 
ticular vineyards. It is easy to say that the retailer is proof 
against such allurements, but how about the customer? We 
believe that, if tea were steadily advertised as the genuine 
om of the Emperor's garden, the advertiser would make a 
ortune. If it were possible to advertise milk from the Queen’s 
dairy we should not have the slightest doubt of great success. 


But unfortunately the most simple-minded customer could not 


ae a fiction which would be immediately and flatly contra- 
icted. 

More than one writer complains of the “ pernicious ice” of 
advertising “ best ” or “ finest” tea at prices below the cost of tea 
of moderate quality. But we believe that this practice is nearly 
harmless, because it is applied indiscriminately to every article in 
a grocer’s shop. If you make up a strange-looking package with 
a mysterious mark, and offer it confidently as “ tea from the garden 
of the Brother to the Sun,” customers wil! believe in that. But if 
“best ” tea is sold at 2s. per lb., it would surprise nobody in Eng- 
land to hear that there is better tea at 38. 6d. perlb. Some persons 
might perhaps doubt whether the higher priced tea is really better, 
but several respectable dealers assure us that it is. “ It is generally ad- 
mitted that teas of Indian growth are superior to Chinese, and it is 
certain they realize much higher prices.” The import of thisteais now 
very considerable, and the whole of it is retained for home con- 
sumption. It seems to follow that there must be people in England 
who are more curious in tea than we had supposed. We can onl 
say, however, that nothing comes under common observation at 
approaching the critical attention that is bestowed on wine. No- 
body probably ever heard of two or three varieties of tea being 
served at the same house on the same night. The novelists, 
when they take in hand a tea- , dwell upon the quality, not of 
the liquor, but of the talk. In short, as a poet said of another 
vegetable, tea is tea and nothing more to the great majority of 
English people. Illusions are being rapidly dispelled. Russians 
are ceasing to believe in the superiority of high-priced tea, and we 
are warned not to believe in the superiority of the Russian palate. 
However, let us hold fast to truth when we findit. There a 
pears to be no doubt that tea finer than the “ finest ” can be bought 
at 38. 6d. per lb. 


THE COLONY OF ASSUNGUY. 


fs is difficult to say why an able-bodied labourer who might go 
to Canada or Australia should allow himself to be persuaded 
to go to the colony of Assunguy. In order to ascertain where that 
colony is, we had better follow the route of Consul Hunt, who 
visited it six months ago. He left Rio de Janeiro on the 6th of 
September last in a steamship which, steering south-west along 
the coast of Brazil, brought him to Paranagua on the 8th. He 
went thence to Antonina, a small town on the bay of Paranagué, 
and thence in two long days’ travelling over a good macadamized 
road he reached Curitiba, the capital of a province, on the roth. 
The town of Curitiba contains about four thousand inhabitants, 
and within a radius of ten miles there are as many more. Of the 
rural population about two thousand five hundred are Germans, and 
there are also some Polish and French-colonists. ‘The Germans are 
doing well. As long as an immigrant can earn. oe 
him he may get on fairly, more especially in such a good climate as 
that of the table-lands of Parana; but further in the interior, on 
a much lower level, with an absence of roads and markets, the ex- 
clusive reliance on the produce of the soil is a struggle for exist- 
ence of the severest kind. The colony of Assunguy, where this 
struggle has been for some time proceeding, is seventy miles from 
Curitiba. It is in a tropical valley where the heat all the year 
round is great, and in the summer intense. The road from Curi- 


tiba to Assunguy is for long distances nothing but a mountain - 


track. The buildings which form the nucleus of the colony are 
ranged round an open quadrangle of about an acre and a in 
extent. None of the colonists have been permitted to establish 
themselves near the colonial centre. All the neighbouring lands, 
which are remarkably good, have been granted to influential 
persons in the province, who do notcultivatethem. The colonists 
are placed at distances of eight, twelve, thirteen, or even twenty- 
three miles from the centre of the colony. A great deal of unne- 
cessary hardship and labour was thus inflicted on them. They were 
isolated in a wilderness, unable to exchange their produce or 
find a market for it, and deprived of the assistance they might 
otherwise have rendered to each other. It is estimated that one 
thousand British colonists in all arrived at Assunguy, and of this 
number there remain 293. Mr. Hunt received from the remaining 
colonists statements which he has appended to his Report, and the 
hardships and disappointments therein described are such as might 
have been expected. The usual picture of plenty and fertility 
was drawn by agents for whom the Brazilian Government now 
disclaims responsibility. Promises were made, and, as generall 
happens in such cases, unavoidable circumstances prevented their 
fultiiment. John Pugsley, shipwright, who has a wife and six 
children, came from Gloucestershire to the colony about two years 
ago. Perhaps he might apply to himself the remark “The more 
fool I! When I was at home I was in a better place.” It passes 
comprehension that John Pugsley, not understanding Portuguese, 
nor avis much capacity for learning it, should have chosen to 
settle in the Brazilian Empire. Surely an empire on which, as we 
are fond of boasting, the sun never sets, could find a place for 
John Pugsley and his wife and children. But if he preferred a 
Brazilian colony to our own because of the attractions offered by 
the former, we may usefully inquire what these attractions 
were, 

We find annexed to Mr. Hunt's Report a handbill circulated by 
Mr. Yeats, “District Secretary of the National Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union,” inviting emigration to the “ English colony of 


Cananea, South America,” by which is meant a colony to which 
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the Brazilian Government invites “ good agricultural immigrants ” 
England. Mr. Yeats, dating from 
is nei and the country generally that willing use 

labourers will find this a golden cn the use 
limited and every facility will be given. One is reminded of the 
recruiting sergeant of old days who always wanted “a few fine 
and assured his rustic they might 
. Kings, om rors, or even justices peace. t per- 
Mr. Yeats like Captain Plume who tells Costar 
main and Thomas Appletree that he was a volunteer and carried a 
amusket, and now commands a company, and asks them what they 
think of a purse full of French gold out of a monsieur's pocket 
the butt of a firelock. This in 
more genteel, but less definite, lang’ might be called a “ golden 
opportunity.” If the Agricultural ’ Union cannot do 
better than this for the Pearmain and Appletree of our time, it may 
be thought that union is not in this instance strength. We of 
course assume that Mr. Yeats believed his own handbill, and we 
infer that he must be an ingly simple-minded It 
may be hoped that, if John Pugsley had asked some clergyman or 
magistrate of his neighbourhood what was. meant by a “ golden 
opportunity, he would have been told that nothing was meant. 
wever, John Pugsley went to y and tested the meaning 

of this phrase for himself. He worked on the Curitiba road, earned 
about two pounds, made repeated applications for the money, but 
cannot get paid, although the debt is admitted by the authorities. 
He is, however, more fortunate than others, for his land is only three 
and a half miles from the centre of the colony, and he has about 
four acres cleared. He states that he suffered a great deal on first 
i The food issued from the Government stores was uneat- 


suggests @ ibility of prosperity about as likely to be 
attained by the individual emigrant as “—— of French gold 
was, by Pearmain or Appletree. We not doubt that the 
-eolony mines which are at least eno to get 


member of it above ten years of age. It is also that, “ if 
there are works to be done in the colony,” the colonists will be em- 
first six months 


official programme, therefore, does not differ widely from that 
of Mr. Yeats. Le promised 2/. per head on arrival, and 2s. per day 


This expectation, indeed, has been Work has actually 
been provided for immigrants, and the only difficulty has been to get 
paid for it. The reply to their requests for payment was a reference 
to Curitiba, seventy miles distant. They could only approach the 
officials there by means of a “ requerimento,” or written request on 
They were unable to write Portuguese, being 


work, and 5d. for the iad The Brazilian financier who con- 
ceived the idea of making the creditors of Government pay a tax 
on dunning it commands our admiration. There is less novelty in 
the “requerimento,” and one ives that the English notion 
that you can have your money by asking for it is unsuitable to the 
country lying between 20° and 25° 8. In old Spain or 
P 1 nobody would have expected any such thing, and why 
it be expected in Brazil? Some colonists addressed various 

“ requerimentos” without success and without reply. Many 
ists walked hundreds of miles to the colonial centre and to 
Curitiba in vain, in order to obtain payment of small sums of 
money admitted to be due. It is a pity that nobody could ex- 
plain to John Pugsley and his associates before they started that 
this is how they do things in Portugal and Spain, and probably in 
Brazil. The Consul-General made no misrepresentation, for he 
only meant to say that the colonists would have 2s. a day when 
they got it. Indeed this meaning is clearly shown by ¢ note ap- 
pended to the regulations. After stating the price of labour, it is 
added, “ The living consists of beef, mutton, veal, lamb, pork, 
fowls, ducks, potatoes, and various vegetables, &c. Beef costs 2}d. 


to 43d. per lb.” The colony of Assunguy seems to resemble that 
part of areal where, as a native stated,a fowl could be bought 
for 6d.; but, being asked why he left a place where fowls were 50 
cheap, he answered that he could never get 6d. to buy one. We 
might state without risk of contradiction that in land 
“the living consists” of beef, mutton, potatoes, and pudding, 
for those who can afford to buy them, and we do not doubt 
that there are ge of Brazil where beef can be bought for 
2id. to 44d. per Ib. ; only these parts do not happen to be contiguous 
to the colony of Assunguy. The five hundred colonists who 
arrived in 1872 found, according to their own account, that they 
were half-starved, that the promised work on roads could not be 
obtained, that no land was to be had within reasonable distance of 
the colonial centre, and that colonists who had been there for 
years could not obtain payment for work actually done; so these 
five hundred colonists resolved to leave,and did so. These ns 
on their return “taxed severely the generosity of the British 
mercantile community at Rio de Janeiro ;” which means, we suppose, 
that they arrived at that port destitute and nearly starved. 

Having read Mr. Hunt's Report, it occurred to us to ask whether 
there are not means by which John Pugsley, or at any rate his 
educated neighbours, might obtain trustworthy information as to 
one or more colonies that would suit him. The answer to this 
question seems to be supplied by the Colonization Circular, issued 
by the Emigration Commissioners in September last, and sold for 
a shilling. This volume opens accidentally at page 41, which 
contains the following “general advice” :— 

Outdoor labourers from this country should, as a rule, avoid tropical 
countries, and the South American States, where the climate, the employ- 
ments afforded by the staple productions, the want of easy access to 
markets, the language, the laws, and the habits and customs of the natives, 
present serious drawbacks. 

It is remarkable how thoroughly this advice is confirmed by Mr. 
Hunt's Report, although the Commissioners did not need such in- 
formation, as we find that in July 1872 yf issued a “ cautio 
notice” against the emigration of British labourers to Brazil. It 
appears that the Brazilian Government spent a good deal of money 
on this emigration, and we may give this Government credit for 
intending to execute the “wise and able regulations” which it 
had framed, and for believing them to be sufficient. But the 
benevolent intentions of Governments are often disappointed. Any 
Brazilian colony would have been unsuitable for John Pugsley, and 
Assunguy was the most unsuitable of all. If they had put him 
high and dry on the tableland he might not have got much beef or 
mutton, but he might have lived. But they put him into a hole 
where a negro might have enjoyed life, but an Englishman could 
do no more than painfully exist. It is to be hoped that agricultural 
labourers, whether by “ union ” among themselves or by the old- 
fashioned method of consulting the parson and the squire, may be 
warned to avoid Brazil, at least until the Portuguese language is 
commonly taught in our village schools. In the meantime they 
may perhaps be content with Canada, where, as the Commissioners 
remark :— 

The inducements to emigrate are not simply good wages and cheap living 

among kindred people in a naturally rich country, possessing a pleasant and 
healthy climate, but the confident prospect which the poorest may have of 
becoming a possessor of thesoil, earning a comparative competence for him- 
self, and cemfortably settling his children. 
We mention Canada because it is easily accessible; but any 
“good agricultural emigrant,” such as the Brazilian Consul- 
General invited, may find his way to Australia or New Zealand, 
and do well there. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEMPLE BAR. 


a could hardly be a more striking illustration of the 
chances which are reserved for old and rickety institutions in 
this country than the history of Temple Bar. It has been repeat- 
edly condemned as a dangerous nuisance, and yet it holds up its 
head, or perhaps, to speak more correctly, has its head held up for 
it, as proudly as ever. Swathed in splints and bandages, it bears 
itself with a self-complacent dignity that promises long life. It is 
true that some time ago things began to look rather black forit. It 
was not only that the rumours of its shakiness had revived with a 
new jorce—for after all, it was pretty well used to such stories, and 
had not found them do it much harm—but there really was an 
appearance of something being intended in the way of action by 
the City authorities. The Lord Mayor and the Corporation them- 
selves were afraid to go through the arch as it stood, and it was 
almost a question whether it should be pulled down or buttressed up 
for Lord Mayor's Day. The more tender counsel prevailed. Temple 
Bar has been set up on crutches, and has probably entered upon the 
enjoyment of a long new lease of life. At a meeting of the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers the other day at Guildhall, a rash member called 
attention to the state of the Bar. He declared that the structure 
was evidently a very dangerous one, and that in the opinion of 
scientific men it stood upon so fragile and shifty a foundation 
that it was not unlikely that the whole thing—Bar and sup- 
—might some day come down together. He added that 

the obstruction to the traffic was patent to every one, and that 
by —— * from seven to eight feet of space would be thrown 
into the public way at a place where additional space was greatly 
wanted. He wound up by moving that “ Temple Bar was a 
us obstruction to the public traffic” and “an eyesore,” 

and that it should be suggested to the Corporation that it ought 


able, and he had to wait twelve months for land. This is pretty 
much what we should have expected, but it could hardly have 
been what John Pugsley expected, because Mr. Yeats’s handbill 
announces that each member of the emigrant’s family will receive 
two pounds on arrival and two shillings day, together with 
tools, seeds, and necessaries until their frst crop is gathered. 
This indeed refers specially to Cananea, but we onk bentley doubt 
that nearly the same representations were made as to Assunguy. 
The Brazilian Consul-General at Liverpool issued a notice stating 
that this colony possesses diamond, gold, and lead-mines, natural 
pastures and bituminous earth, produces nearly all the fruits of 
temperate climates and all the graims of tropical climates, and 
“commands a good port.” This is a more precise and official 
mode of announcing Mr. Yeats's “ It 
up Companies about, Perhaps the less said about “ bituminous 
earth ” just now the better. Mr. Hunt remarks that any of the 
cereals mentioned in the notice, if planted, would infallibly 
Tun to grass, and the port which is said to be commanded can 
nly be reached in a week by a loaded mule if the rivers are 
not flooded. The ose to set out certain “ wise 
and able regulations” which had been issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture of Brazil. These regulations promised a gratuitous 
donation of 3/. not only to the head of the family, but also to each 
there are works to be done.” But an intending emigrant, if he 
thought at all, might think that there always would be such work P| 
on hand as road-making, clearing frontages, and building any 
and he would fairly infer that work was 
thaps mo great ‘‘scollards,” as they would say, even in 
| 
| | | 
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to be removed without delay. But nobody would second his 
motion, and so it fell to the ground. Meanwhile the Corporation 
is understood to have the subject under consideration, and it 
seems to be agreed that nota stone of the Bar is to be touched 
until it has been finally decided what is to be substituted for it. 
It may be said that before anything can be substituted the Bar 
itself must be taken away; but this is not the sort of logic that 
has much effect in the City. Now that Temple Bar has obtained 
@ respite, it has many chances ‘in its favour. In the first place, 
it may be supposed that now that it has been patched and 
propped up there is no risk of its tumbling on the people below, 
an uently no reason for talarm. By and by it will 
perhaps be found that the timber ork is rather an embellish- 
ment than otherwise, and that it adds, if not exactly to the beauty 
of the structure, at least to the general quaintness of effect. 

There is a well-known story of the people of Cologne, who, 
pending the long-delayed completion of their cathedral, had be- 
come so accustomed to the rusty old crane, so familiar to the eyes 
of tourists, on the top of one of the towers, that when it happened 
to be blown down one evening in a gale they raised a public sub- 
scription to replace it, although it had been idle for an untold 
number of years, and there was no immediate prospect of 
making any use of it. They missed the familiar object, and 
could not make up their minds to with it, It had, in fact, 
become part of the cathedral, and many old folks no doubt must 
have deeply regretted when, the building fund becoming more 
prosperous, the reconstruction of the edifice was gone on with, 
and no place left for the crane. In a similar way le in 
London will perhaps get in time so used to Temple Bar in its 
dilapidated condition that, if it happened to be burnt or shaken 
down, steps would be at onee taken to rebuild it, not in its earliest, 
but in its latest, style. For ourselves we have no particular 
ill-will to the old Bar. Though never at its best a very lovely 
object, it gives a certain character to what would be other- 
wise a mean and shabby street, and any variation from the 
ordinary commonplace of street architecture in London may be 
welcomed. At the same time even persons of the most senti- 
mental order do not care to run the risk of being crushed 
by a falling arch. In fact, a sense of safety has a good 
deal to do with an appreciation of the picturesque, as Lord 
Macaulay has pointed out in the case of Highland landscapes, the 
beauty dite obvious now that the trave has 
not to as ook-out for a falling crag or a marauder in 
ambush. , Hina 9 though there might be some excuse for the 
original ugliness of the structure, can be none for the 
elaborately hideous aspect which has now been given to it. It is 
wonderful how people can go through Temple Bar day after day, 
and not be struck by its and splashed 
thick with mud, and bolstered up ‘with rough timber. Yet this has 
already been its condition for some months, and there is at t 
no of any change. It is curious that the chief ical of 
the day should be responsible for the saying about driving 
omnibuses through Temple Bar, which has been of so much service 
to Conservative statesmen. It is possible that Mr. Bright's re- 
mark may have had its effect in prolonging the existence of an 
obstruction which offers so happy an excuse for convenient procras- 
tination. It is evident, however, that if there were no , the 
difficulty about the omnibuses would be at an end, and some people 
may think that the natural course would be to remove the block 
and let the traffic through. It is no doubt a sound rule to let old 
things alone unless they are really mischievously in the way; but 
any one can see for himself how much Temple Bar in its present 
shape does stand in the way, and except as a barrier it has no use 
to justify its preservation. 

it would appear that the great security for any old institution 
or custom lies in the familiarity of the criticisms and attacks 
which are made on it. When it 1s said, for instance, that Temple 
Bar is ugly and rather rickety, it strikes most people as rather a 
stale and commonplace remark. It is like telling a man he has 
a nose on his face. Consequently attention is not arrested on 
the subject, and a busy man may under the Bar every day of 
his life without thinking in the on of its peculiarities. The 
fact is that these peculiarities are part of the thing itself, and 
people get accustomed to them as such. In one sense, this sort 
of tolerance is no doubt reasonable enough. When anything 
has lasted for a very long time, and people have got used to 
it, it may be presumed that, whatever its defects, they are not 
of a very aggravated character, and that it is just possible that 
more harm may be done by touching it than by letting it alone. 
The fool in the fable would not take the nail out of his 
shoe because he had gok accustomed to it, but perhaps 
he was not such a fool as the philosopher thought him. 
If it was not a very troublesome nail, it might be better to bear 
it than to endure the torture of brand-new shoes that pinched 
all round. There is often a sort of spurious comfort in an old 
worry which it would be a poor bargain to exchange for the fret 
and strain of an unfamiliar exasperation. Like other forms of 

rudence, however, this reluctanee to meddle with old things may 

carried too far. Whether Temple Bar stands or falls is not 
— a very important matter; but there are some other 
38 ectable institutions which prolong a noxious existence 
on similar grounds. This is the case, for example, with the 
rookeries, which a partial attempt is now being made to put 
down. The rookeries have been denounced so often and so 
persistently that everybody kmows all about them by heart, 
and fresh denunciations produce hardly any effect. Nothing 


is better for an old-standing abuse than to be well at- 
tacked, if it can only get over it; afterwards all the evil that 
is said of it goes by like a tale that is told. This is 
one of the chronic which attend well-meant efforts 
at Parliamentary legislation. In order to get the question to the 
front, it is nec to make a good deal of talk about it; the 
newspapers are full of it; there are debates in Parliament about 
it, and the whole subject is pretty well exhausted. After this a 
kind of lull sets in; little difficulties crop up; the Bill perhaps is 
lost in the massacre of innocents at the call of the Session; and 
when it turns up again in another year, all the freshness has passed 
from it, people are intent on something else, and the old stories of 
abuses are treated as if they had already been discounted and were 
done with. It is astonishing, as well as discouraging, to reflect 
how long an old-standing scandal will sometimes survive in 
this way, simply through people exhausting their stock of sur- 
prise and indignation and getting used to the black side of the 
matter. The moral for an assailant in such a case would seem to 
be to avoid harping too much on ‘the subject when ‘there is no 

ct of anything being done; but, when once an i ion 
ae, n produced, to follow it up closely and potiintenitiy, 20. as 
to leave no time for the usual reaction. 


REVIEWS. 


BOSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES.* 


We. are always glad to welcome a fresh work from the graceful 
pen of the author of A Doménican Artist. And the fact 
that not only is there no popular Life of Bossuet to be found in 
France, as we are told in the preface, but, so far as we are aware, 
no Life of him at all in English, gives an additional interest to the 
resent volume. Bossuet, if not the most attractive or saintly, is 
indubitably one of the grandest figures in later ecclesiastical 
history, and his long career is so indissolubly connected with the 
grandest period of that Gallican Church which is now unfortunately 
a thing of the past, that the one can never be handled apart from the 
other. He has even been styled, by a issible anachronism, “ the 
last of the Fathers,” though this iption is apt to be misleading ; 
for, with all his greatness, he was pre-eminently the product and 
teacher of his own age and country. If he may be called in one 
sense the creator and prophet of Gallicanism, it is at least equally 
true that the historical and national conditions to which Galli. 
canism owed its peculiar character made him what he was. He 
lived, as his biographer observes, in an atmosphere of controversy, 
as the champion of Catholicism against the Protestants, of the 
national Church against the Papacy, and of what he considered 
the orthodox doctrine against tients within his own com- 
munion. Nor can it be denied that the circumstances which helped 
to develop his genius were not without.an injurious effect on his 
moral and spiritual character, as was only too abundantly illus- 
trated in one critical transaction of his life. But he may well 
claim a generous consideration for faults which sp rather from 
excess of zeal and defective power of sympathy—for there was 
a certain hardness about his nature—than from any selfish source, 
and against which he dees seem to have struggl It is 8 
an ungracious task to “rake up the relics of thesinful dust” of the 
world’s greatest men, and ity has generally been content in 
dealing with Bossuet to follow the noble example set by Fénelon 
in his lifetime. 
Manifold as were his capacities, Bosauet’s reputation rests 
chiefly on his oratorical power and his vast range of learning, 
which appears to have included almost the entire circle of con- 
tem knowledge, with one significant exception. For mathe- 
matics he always had a distaste, though no disrespect, and he 
considered it an unprofitable study for ecclesiastics. For the 
classics, and especially for Homer, he had an enthusiastic admira- 
tion, and he could repeat most of the Iliad and Odyssey by heart. 
His genius, as is generally the case, manifested itself at a very 
early age. He was but a youth of sixteen at the Collége de 
Navarre when the Marquis de Feuquiéres sent for him one night to 
the Hotel de Rambouillet and bade him nce a discourse on 
a topic selected for him, which he did, after a short interval for 
collecting his thoughts, with such a flow of eloquenceas completely 


took his brilliant auditory by storm. Notlong afterwards the Bishop 
of Lisieux made him —— beforea select audience of bishops and 
learned persons, and De Rancé, who was present, used to how 


the Bishop observed, as Bossuet left the room :—“ That young 
fellow will be one of the greatest lights of the Church hereafter.” 
At the age of twenty he delivered his thesis for the Bachelor's 
degree on the Existence and Attributes of God and the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, in the presence of Condé, who became thenceforth 
one of his dearest friends. From that time his vocation as an 
orator was decided, and his numerous friends and admirers lost no 
opportunity of pushing him to the front. At twenty-four, just 
ioe receiving priest's orders, he was appointed Archdeacon of 
Metz, and three years later appeared his first work, the Re/utation 
of the Catechism of Ferry, a Protestant minister in that city, with 
whom it is pleasant to be able to add that he lived both before 
and afterwards on terms of friendship and mutual respect. In this 
early work he already lays down the doctrine which he so strenuously 
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maintained in after life of the infallibility of the Church but not 
of the Pope, whose “authority” is however recognized within 
certain limits. We will not enter here on the Jansenist contro- 
versy further than to say that Bossuet’s conduct, so far as he had 
to deal with it, contrasts very favourably with that of other leading 
men in the French hierarchy. One of the Port Royal nuns, who 
had consented to sign the obnoxious formulary and afterwards 
retracted her subscription, was brought before Archbishop 
Péréfixe, their bitter persecutor, who addressed her angrily :— 

“Monseigneur,’ Sceur Thérése immediately answered, “such troubles 
cause the heart to bleed ;” and then, catching an expression of tenderness 
and sympathy on Bossuet’s countenance, she added, “If not sanguinary 
marks, they are at all events very painful and hard to bear. We have been 
as good as dead to one another for the last ten months, and God only knows 
all that we have suffered.” 

“It is true, quite true,” burst from Bossuet’s lips, whose upright spirit of 
justice and fairness had evidently suffered under his Archbishop’s line of 
action. This apparently was Bossuet’s last appearance among them. He 
was too independent in character and too generous in heart to be an efficient 
supporter of Archbishop’s Pérétixe’s tyranny, and later on, when we con- 
his own dealings, as one in authority, with rebellious Religious, we 
shall find a very different course adopted. In 1661, the opening discourse 
of the Synod of Paris, the first held there since 1620, was committed to the 
well-known preacher. 


The chapter on Bossuet’s life as preceptor of the Dauphin is a 
very interesting one, chiefly from the light it throws on his per- 
sonal character, as contrasted, e.g., with Fénelon’s, who at a sub- 
sequent period held a similar position. He was an excellent and 
most conscientivus teacher, but it is clear that he failed to interest 
his royal pupil or win his affections. It was during this period 
that the famous Discourse on Universal History was mainly com- 

, though, as Sainte-Beuve remarks, it was “addressed more 
to posterity than to his indolent and inattentive pupil.” In a 
summary of French history which he also compiled for the Dau- 
phin’s use it is worth noting that “a zealous Huguenot could 
scarcely s of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew with never em- 
phatic abhorrence, or with less mind to justify in any degree that 
atrocious wickedness.” Bossuet however found himself in a 
morecongenial sphere as Bishop of Meaux than as tutor to the young 
prince, and it was here, in the strict and energetic discharge of his 
pastoral duties, that he exhibited most strikingly his lofty quali- 
ties of head and heart. Literary avocations were never with him 
made an excuse for neglecting practical work, nor had he any of 
that contempt for little things which is sometimes absurdly thought 
a sign of greatness of mind, but is usually a mere form of affecta- 
tion. And, considering the intolerance and coarse inhumanity of 
the age, when ladies like Mme. de Sévigné could joke over the 
hideous details of a public execution by burning, it is certainly to 
Bossuet’s credit that no military execution took place during his 
iscopate in the town or diocese of Meaux. Persecution of 
Brotectants was the order of the day, but Bossuet, notwith- 
standing his stern character and somewhat rigid views, did his 
utmost to secure them as much liberty as was possible under the 
existing law, and more than once interfered for the protection of 
those who had incurred severe penalties by their violation of it. 
The following passage gives an interesting account of his ordinary 
manner of life :— 

Some of his personal habits were peculiar. From the time he left the 
Court, Bossuet made it a habit to get up during the night for devotion and 
study. He always kept a lamp burning in his room for this purpose, even 
when travelling ; and after a few hours’ sleep on first going to bed, he used 
to get up, alike in summer and winter, however sharp the cold might be. 
Two dressing-gowns, and a sort of bag made of bearskin, into which he used 
to get and draw round his waist, met this difficulty ; and thus armed, the 
Bishop of Meaux used to say Matins and Lauds amid the stillness of 
night, and that done, he went tv his literary work. Everything was put 
ready over-night, and so he betook himself to his books and papers for as 

a time as his brain worked clearly and vigorously. When he began 
to feel that exhausted, he used to lie down again, and would fall asleep at 
once. This continued to be his daily custom until, towards the close of his 
life, Bossuet’s physicians insisted on his giving up the work, and thenceforth 
he went back to bed after he had finished his devotions. These active 
habits account in some measure for the enormous quantity of work he was 
able to get through ; moreover, he never lost a moment voluntarily, and he 
used to excuse himself from all the ordinary visits and formalities which so 
greatly hinder a busy man. Time was not, however, retrenched from 
prayer. His family was always gathered together for household prayer, 
and he was diligent in saying Office, though he did not make it a rule to 
attend all the Cathedral offices, except on Saturdays, when he generally 
went to Vespers, and he was always there on Sundays, both at High Mass, 
Vespers, and Sermon. 


The two principal controversies in which Bossuet was engaged 
were that with Rome on the Gallican Liberties, and the Quietist 
controversy with Fénelon and Mme. Guyon. The main points 
contended for in the former dispute were the independence of the 
royal authority, the jurisdiction of bishops as held direct from 
Christ, and the supreme authority of Councils over Po We 
cannot enter into the history of the matter here, but it may be 
worth while, in view of questions raised in our own day, to cite 
from these s the text of the famous Four Articles of 1682, 
accepted by the French Assembly of Clergy and the Parliament, 
which were drawn up by Bossuet. They are of course in direct 
contradiction to the Vatican Decrees :— 

I. 

That St. Peter and his successors, Vicars of Jesus Christ, and the whole 
Church herself, have only received power of God in things spiritual, and 
— to eternal salvation, not in things civil or temporal, the Lord 

imself ha’ said, “My Kingdom is not of this world,” and also 
“ Render unto Cesar the things that be Cesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s;” as also firmly declareth the Apostle, “Let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers: for there is no power but of God; the 


powers that be are ordained of God: whosoever therefore resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God.” Therefore kings and princes are 
in nowise subjected by God’s appointment to any ecclesiastical power in 
temporal things; neither can the authority of the Keys of the Church 
directly or indirectly depose them, or their subjects be dispensed from the 
obedience and fidelity of their oaths to the same ; and this doctrine we affirm 
to be necessary for the maintenance of public peace, no less profitable to 
the Church than to the State, and to be everywhere and every way ob- 
served as agreeable to the Word of God, to the tradition of the Fathers, and 
the example of the Saints. 
Il. 

That the full powers held by the Holy Apostolic See and the successors 
of St. Peter, as Vicars of Christ, in spiritual things, are the same as the 
decrees of the holy Ecumenical Council of Constance, put forth in its 1V. 
and V. Sessions, which were approved by the Holy Apostolic See, contirmed 
by the practice of all the Church and of the Roman Pontiffs, and religiously 
observed at all times by the Gallican Church; that they abide in full 
force, and that the Gallican Church does not uphold those who would 
impugn their authority, or say that they were only adopted by the Council 
at a time of schism. 

lll. 

That thus the use of the Apostolic power is to be moderated according to 
the canons inspired of God’s Holy Spirit, and consecrated by the whole 
world’s reverence ; so that the rules, uses, and institutions generally re- 
ceived in the kingdom and the Gallican Church be maintained, and the 
boundaries fixed by our fathers remain unaltered ; inasmuch as it pertains 
to the dignity of the Holy Apostolic See that the laws and customs con- 
firmed by the consent of that See and of the Churches should be established 

And that although the Pope has a chief voice in matters of faith, and 
his decrees concern all Churches, nevertheless his judgment is not unalter- 
able, except with the consent of the Church. 

We send these maxims received of our Fathers to all the Churches of 
France, and to the Bishops who preside over them, as commissioned by the 
Holy Ghost, in order that we may all decree and say the same thing, and 
hold the like doctrine in the like sense. : 


In the correspondence on Reunion which took place at a later 
period between Bossuet and Leibnitz, the latter observes that “ we 
are indebted to France for having preserved the liberty of the 
Church against the infallibility of the Popes, without which I 
believe the greater part of the West would be already under their 
yoke.” The result of the subsequent collapse of the Gallican 
Church has gone far to justify his discernment. 

Over the other great controversy of Bossuet’s life we would 
gladly, for his own sake, draw a veil. The subject itself indeed is 
one which will only be intelligible to a select few, but the entire 
Church and Court of France were involved in the conflict, and the 
fierce animosities it evoked contrast strangely enough with the 
obscurity of the questions at issue. The historical interest is 
almost wholly concentrated on the personal incidents of the long 
struggle, and Bossuet’s personal behaviour throughout, whatever 
may be thought of his theological attitude, was not only violent, 
but conspicuously ungenerous and unjust. That his nephew, the 
Abbé Bossuet, who managed matters at Rome, behaved much 
worse than he did is true; but then the Abbé was a mere selfish 
parasite and place-hunter, with no character to lose, “the petty 
nephew of a great uncle,” as De Maistre calls him; and of the 
uncle we might have expected better things. Fénelon, on the 
other hand, conducted himself from first to last with the unaffected 
meekness and charity of a saint. We must leave our readers to 
study the ugly but instructive details of the controversy in these 
pages, but one aspect of the affair cannot be altogether passed 
over. It illustrates in a manner more remarkable than edifying 
the practical working—we will not say of Papal infallibility, 
for possibly the decision may be held by “ minimizers ” 
to be short of infallible—but anyhow of the Court of 
Rome. Innocent XII. was a good man, and was personally 
favourable to Fénelon’s views, but the King of France was resolved 
on Fénelon’s condemnation, and condemned accordingly he was 
though not till after a wearisome tissue of delays and intrigues. 
When the Censors appointed to examine the Mazims of the Saints 
had held sixty-five sittings, half their number pronounced it de- 
serving of no censure whatever, but the Pope, who fully agreed 
with their opinion, was obliged, under pressure from France, to 
refer back the final decision to the Holy Office. Louis XIV. was 
getting impatient by this time, and sent a letter to the Pope—too 
probably composed by Bossuet—in which he “demanded” the 
prompt condemnation of the book in terms more stringent than 
deferential. At length a brief was prepared condemning the 
Quietist doctrine, but avoiding any direct censure of Fénelon 
peewee another and still more peremptory royal missive was 
despatched from the eldest son of the Church, who instructed the 
infallible Pontiff on his duties in the following trenchant fashion ; 
the dispute, be it remembered, was on strictly theological 
subjects :— ra 


“His Majesty has heard with astonishment and grief” (so it “ 
after all his urgency, and after the many promises of His Gedioees tapicent 
through his Nuncio, that a precise decision should cut vigorously at the root 
of the evil caused throughout his kingdom by the Archbishop of Cambrai’s 
book—now when everything seemed to be concluded, and when this book is 
acknowledged to be full of errors by all the Cardinals and by the Pope 
himself, its partisans should bring forward a fresh project which would 
render all past deliberations useless, and renew the whole dispute.” The 
document goes on to dissect and demolish the proposal,—winding up with a 
threat that if the Pontiff should actually fall into “ such grievous weakness,” 
His Majesty would “ neither receive nor authorise in his kingdom anything 
but what he had asked, and what had been promised him,—namely, a clear 
and precise judgment” (i.e. condemnation) “ of the book which has thrown 
his kingdom into a state of combustion.” The letter winds up with the 
significant threat: “If His Majesty sees the matter, which he believed at 
an end, prolonged by wiles which he does not understand, he will know 
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what it beseems him to do, and will take des résolutions convenables, although 
meanwhile he hopes that His Holiness will not reduce him to such grievous 
extremities.” 

Innocent obeyed, though greatly saneret, and a brief was issued 
condemning Fénelon, whom yet the Pope spoke of in private as 
“ piissimo, santissimo, dottissimo.” After Fénelon’s submission— 
which it is easier to admire than to explain—the Pope com- 
missioned Cardinal Albani to draw up a brief expressing his respect 
and esteem for him, but this again he was compelled, under 
dictation from the French Court, to suppress. It is a pitiful sto 
all through, and reflects small credit on any of those concerned, 
with one brilliant exception. Into the question which has since 
been raised by Lord Acton as to Fénelon’s real sentiments the 
author does not enter here, but we are glad to see that she pro- 
mises a separate Life of the Archbishop of Cambrai, where it 


will of course be discussed. It may perhaps be pleaded in excuse 


for Bossuet that there was something antipathetic in the intellec- 
tual and moral nature of the two prelates which made it impos- 
sible for them to understand each other. Yet this had not 

revented their being friends originally, and did not prevent 

‘énelon’s entertaining and expressing to the last a sincere appre- 
ciation of the lofty qualities of his successful rival. 

Where there is so much to praise it seems almost ungracious 
to add a word of blame, but in this, as in earlier works from the 
same hand, there is a carelessness of writing, or more probably of 
correcting the press, especially as regards Latin quotations, to 
which it is only fair to call the author's attention, asa serious 
blemish. To note but a few instances hastily collected, we have 
in one place “ Louis XVI.” for Louis XIV. ; in another we read 
“Maria Theresa of Austria, who we shall soon find becoming,” 
&e., while in a later the Abbé Bossuet is angry with 
his friends, “‘ whom he thought played him false,” the nominative 
and accusative changing places unaccountably in the two passages. 
Elsewhere we read of “ the four Jansenist propositions,” meaning 
of course the five ; while the document by which Fénelon was con- 
demred is called alternately a “ brief” and a “ bull” through man 
successive pages, as though the terms were synonymous, althoug 
we had been reminded at the outset of the fundamental difference 


between the two, and of the Pope’s determination to adopt the less: 


solemn form out of regard for the illustrious victim. And, to give 
but two examples of Latin extracts, we have “ consanguinem ” for 
“ consanguineos ” in one place, and “ ecclesiasticum reunionem ” in 
another. There are other signs in this volume occasionally of 
hurried composition, which in justice both to herself and her 
readers a writer usually so ul as well as accurate would do 
well to guard against for the future. We shall look with much 
interest for the Life of Fénelon, in which she will probably find a 
more entirely congenial theme. 


BELL AND SKEAT’S CHATTERTON.* 


Not long ago we had before us an extravagant and ill-judged 
aN panegyric of Chatterton, and it was impossible to deal out 
the needful measure of justice upon that performance and at the 
same time to do justice to Chatterton himself. The present 
edition of his works comes conveniently after this to afford a far 
more satisfactory occasion, The memoir prefixed to these volumes 
is concise and reasonable, and Mr. Skeat’s work removes the ditli- 
culty which we indicated as chiefly standing in the way of readers 
who desire to form a fair judgment of Chatterton’s poetry. The 
acknowledged poems may be dismissed as inferior productions, 
though showing plenty of fluency and readiness. With very few 
exceptions, they merely represent the tone and taste of the current 
light writing of the time, which were about as bad as could be; 
and, but for critical purposes, one would think them hardly worth 
re-editing. The interest of the works and the fame of the writer 
spring from the forged antiques known as the Rowley Poems. 
A certain amount of ethical discussion, on which we do not pro- 
pose to enter, has been expended on Chatterton’s conduct in this 
respect. The forgeries might well seem innocent enough on the 
simple ground of being too manifest to deceive anybody, were it 
not for the fact that they did at the time deceive a great many 
persons who were supposed to be competent judges. The poems 
were, in fact, written In a unique dialect of Chatterton’s own in- 
vention, arrived at in a manner which Mr. Skeat has for the first 
time fairly worked out. It consists of a certain proportion of old 
words rightly used (Mr. Skeat says these are not more than seven 
per cent.), a great number of old words and forms wrongly used, 
and a considerable number of imaginary words, which last are 
partly due to traceable blunders, and partly, for all that appears, to 
pure invention. These elements are further disguised by a pseudo- 
antique spelling of the wildest kind, wholly unlike the genuine 
spelling of any period of old English, but to which some sort of 
parallel may be found by turning to the Revised Statutes for the time 
of Henry VIII. The disguise stops at this point; the words are 
put together so as to express modern thoughts in sentences of per- 
fectly modern construction and verses of perfectly modern rhythm 
and metre. Quite apart from any matters of verbal or ti- 
cal criticism, the eighteenth-century tone and structure of the 
whole thing are unmistakable, and, without any recourse to English 
scholarship or philology, it now seems incredible that people who 


* The Poetical Works of Thomas Chatterton. With an Essay on the 
Rowley Poems by the Rey. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., and a Memoir by 
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had even read Shakspeare with any attention could be persuaded 


that these belonged to an earlier century. To a person who 
knows nothing of early English this artificial dialect is hopelessly 
puzzling; to a person who does know anything of it it is dis- 


tracting and irritating, and indeed has something of the effect of a 
profane parody. We formerly remarked on this as being a ve: 

serious ee to the reading of Chatterton with an even stash f 
so as to consider him fairly on his own merits. Mr. Skeat has 
been fully sensible of this difficulty, and has met it by what are 
under the circumstances the only ible means, though the 


remedy is a somewhat heroic one. He first summarily points out 
why no other method would do. The poems might have been 


rinted in the original form with full critical notes, but that would 

foes been beyond human patience. It would have been still sim- 
pler of course to have followed old editors in reprinting the text 
with merely compiled notes, but “there has been far too much of 
this already.” Another way would have been to reduce the poems 
to the genuine spelling of the fifteenth century, which, if the 
poems were genuine, would be the right way, but, as they are not 
genuine, is impracticable. The only way which remains is to 
reduce the spelling and also the words as far as possible to modern 
English, and this is what Mr. Skeat has done. In spite of the 
precautions Chatterton took against leaving marks of his work in 
its earlier stages, there are ample indications that, as a rule, he 
composed the Rowley poems in modern English and turned them 
afterwards into Rowleian, as Mr. Skeat conveniently calls it, at 
his leisure ; and where Chatterton himself has —s words in 
footnotes, it may fairly be supposed that the word in the note is 
the original. e modernizing of real old poems is a thing which 
can hardly ever be justified, and, for the most part, can hardly be 
too much condemned; but the same process applied to the 
Rowley is not only an improvement, but is, in truth, a restoration. 
We extract two of the most striking stanzas of lla as now 
edited in English :— 

When Autumn sere and sunburnt doth appear, 

With his gold hand gilding the falling leaf, 

Bringing up Winter to fulfil the year, 

Bearing upon his back the ripened sheaf, 

When all the hills with woody seed are white, 

When lightning-fires and gleams do meet from far the sight ; 


When the fair apples, red as evening sky, 
Do bend the tree unto the fruitful groun 
When juicy pears, and berries of aaa 
Do dance in air, and call the eyes aro’ . 
Then, be the evening foul, or be it fair, 
Methinks my heart’s delight is mingled with some care. 
One can see without difficulty that these are really fine lines, and 
for a boy of Chatterton’s age quite astonishing. And here is a 
of blank verse. (The use of blank verse, by the way, 
seer of itself be conclusive as to the modern authorship) :— 
Enter a Messenger. 
Mes. Cease your contentions, chiefs ; for, as I stood 
Upon my watch, I spied an army coming, 
Not like a handful of a frighted foe, 
But black with armour, moving terribly, 
Like a black full cloud, that doth go along 
To drop in hail, and hides the thunder-storm. 
Mag. Are there many of them ? 
Mes. Thick as the ant-flies in a summer’s noon, 
Seeming as though they sting as sharply too. 5! 
These again are bc ang fine lines, and show a vigour and 
energy which must have borne considerable fruit if the writer had 
lived, though it would be hazardous to conjecture what might have 
been the precise direction and amount of his poetical development. 
The reader who cares to see from what form this has been trans- 
muted will not have much difficulty in seeing it in any other edition. 
It is enough to say that he will find the passage to begin “ Blynne 
your contekions.” A few lines above there is a brilliantly coined 
adjective which Mr. Skeat has judiciously suppressed :—“ Thou 
beest a worm so groffile and so small” (“so grovelling and small ” 
in the present edition). Mr. Skeat suggests, and probably with 
truth, that the Rowley poems, although much discussed and talked 
about, have, in consequence of these extraordinary disguises, been 
really very little read as poetry. 

Mr. Skeat has not contined his work to substituting modern 
English for the existing (for reasons above given we do not say 
original) Rowleian. It had been abundantly shown that the 
dialect was an artificial farrago quite unlike the real English of 
any time; but no one had been at the pains to make out syste- 
matically how Chatterton in fact produced it. Mr, Skeat has done 
this, and the result is a critical study of considerable interest. He 
runs through the leading indications of spuriousness—wrong 
metres, wrong rimes (so Mr. Skeat writes it with laudable 
courage), wrong prosody, wrongly coined words, anachronisms, 
and obvious imitations of modern poets. Touching this last 


' point, he shows that the stanza in which Zc is written is simply 


the Spenserian stanza with a change of structure designed to save 
rhymes and trouble. He then proceeds to show , although 
Chatterton had Speght’s Chaucer in his possession for some time, 
he knew next to nothing of Chaucer at first hand; and as for that 
Saxon language which Walpole, in his first highly res 

answer to Chatterton’s communication, “had not the happiness of 
understanding,” Chatterton’s knowledge of it consisted of a bare 
dozen of words taken hastily, it seems, from the begi of a 
glossary, for, with very few exceptions, they belong to the early 
part of A. After these preliminaries, we come to Mr. Skeat’s 
actual result, which is that Chatterton’s Rowleian is constructed 
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‘wholly by means of Kersey’s and Bailey’s Dictionaries. The 
evidence a to be perfectly conclusive. We have an ac- 
Rnowledgel letter of Chatterton’s full of long words sach as 


@tiologia and mycterismus, ‘all of which, even to & mis-spelling, are 
‘taken from Kersey. The same is found to be true of t Rowley 
ms, “lay of the eccentricities of Rowley are explained by 


terton’s having followed the mistakes or misprints of these 
Dictionaries. Thus heck means a rack for hay; Kersey, in ex- 
plaining the word, misprints rack as rock ; takes this 
‘us he finds it, and thereupon Aeck stands for rock in the Rowley 
‘@ialect. Mr. Skeat’s conjecture as to Chatterton’s actual method 
‘fs ‘best given in his own words :-— 

As might be ex mistakes abound. Chatterton’s probable method of 
‘proceeding was this. He obtained a copy of Kersey, ticketed off all the 
‘words marked ‘0. (old) that took his fancy, and then entered them, for con- 
“venience, in reverse order in anocte-book ; thus, “ Conifort, cherisaunei,” and 
soon. The great weakness of this system is that haste or forgetfulness may 
Jead to curious results. For example, Kersey has “ To gare (O.), to cause.” 
If this be hastily entered as “Cause, gare,” it is not quite easy to tell 
‘whether cause is a verb or a substantive. This accounts for a mistake which 
‘Chatterton actually made, and that not once only ; see p. 21, note, and p. 
‘$1, notes. ‘One more example of this may be instructive. Kersey has 
“ Lissed (Q.), bounded ;” by which he means bounded or encircled by a 
alist. But suppose this entered as “ Bounded, lissed.” It is then left ambi- 
es: for to bound might mean to leap or jump about. Accordingly, 

terton so uses it more than once. 


Besides the words literally copied in this way from the glossa- 
ties, we have words with the spelling or terminations capriciously 
some words which seem to 

ng | idering) is a fair imen of these. metimes 
Chatterton made curious in using his autho- 
®ities. Fimding the infinitive kepen in the Dictionary, he took it 
for a variant stem, and formed upon it a new past-participle 
t. Still more curious is tere, on which Mr. Skeat 

notes as follows :— 

Muscle. This is.a most i i i ives “ Teres major, 

@ round smooth muscle of forms a 
noun tere as if from a plural éeres. 
Some of the things mentioned in the Rowley poems are nearly, if 
not quite, as fictitious as the words. ides those instanced by 
Mr Skeet, there occur in a poem called “The Tournament” an 
“ iron-woven bow,” and in the “Battle of Hastings” a “brazen 
cross-bow,” both mere impossibilities. And there are some other 
sufficiently doubtful weapons and pieces of armour. But the 
reader can find any number of these curiosities for himself. 

The principal clam which this edition puts forward, and which 
we think is fully justified,is that of making Chatterton really 
-necessible to those who have not the means or the leisure to study 
him critically. In reading the Rowley poems it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to bear in mind Chatterton’s extreme youth when he wrote 
them ; but of course much allowance ought to be made for this 
and for other drawbacks. We do not think the poems deserve in 
themselves the extreme praise which has sometimes been bestowed 
upon them; they are diffuse, unequal, and mostly careless; in 
p ard they have the faults one would expect them to have under 
the circumstances. We must regard them as a curious episode in 
the history of literature rather than as literature itself, as the evi- 
dence of unfulfilled promise rather than as performances; and 
as such they will always retain an interest of a peculiar, and for 
some tempers a fascinating, kind. 


‘SIME’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF GERMANY.* 


« HAT is the German’s Fatherland ?” asks the poet, and 
the mames of half-a-dozen different States and districts are 
enumerated beforehe gets the comprehensive reply which satisfies him. 
The task of compressing into a school epitome the history of these 
various which have little to connect them beyond the com- 
‘mon name of German, the feeble bond of the Holy Roman Empire 
-or of the Confederation, and prem yearning for unity, is cer- 
tainly no enviable one; but, difficult as the undertaking is, Mr. 
Sime has in great measure succeeded in it. The student who may 
wead through this little book will at any rate leave off with a 
‘distinct idea of German history, and this alone is high praise. 
‘The volume not only bears the name of Mr. Freeman as editor, 
but has also, as he informs us, had the further advantage of 
wevision by Mr. A. W. Ward, “than whom England can supply 
ao one better fitted to deal with matters of German History of all 
@ates”; and thus Mr. Sime’s work comes before the world with a 
double guarantee for its general accuracy. As an outline of the 
political vistory and condition of the country it is clear, definite, 
and si more —— in the jer parts, which, to 
our thinking, are best in the book, as they certainly are 
the most interesting. The sketch of the ancient Germans— 
the fierce,. free-spirited, truthful race of warriors, inclined 
‘to be indolent when there was nothing to call-out their dor- 
mant energies, and addicted to drinking and gambling, in 
whose viftues and vices alike we trace the groundwork of 
the English character rather than of the modern German—is 
well drawn. Their social condition—the vi communi- 
ties, the Meetings of the people; the class divisions of nobles, 
freemen, Ziti, and slaves; the prince with his devoted Comitatus 
* Historical Course for Schools. Edited by Edward A. F. D 
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or Gefolge, the King sprung from the line of the Gods, yet 
owing his authority to the election of the people—is clearly 
brought before the student. The period of the Salic Code follows, 
with its great increase, due perhaps to the influence of Roman 
ideas, of the Royal power; the King “ ae ne the central 
element in the constitution”; the old noble class replaced by the 
new nobles who hold office of the King or form of his Comi- 
tatus. Thence the reader passes on to the combination of Roman 
and Teutonic ideas from which sprang the system of feudal tenures, 
to the effacement of the mighty Merowingian Kings by the fief- 
holders of their own creation, and the rise of the ‘Mayor of the 
Palace. Then comes the Empire, whose fortunes for a thousand 
years are fully and clearly traced, from the coronation of Charles 
the Great in St. Peter’s down to the beginning of the present cen- 


J tury, when it ended with the resignation of Francis I. How the 


connexion between the German Kingdom and the Roman Empire 
worked, how it roused the feeling of German nationality among 
the disunited German tribes which hitherto had hardly thought or 
themselves as one people, and yet how at the same time it a 
vented Germany from being welded into a firm monarchy like 
France and England, is well brought out. The scholar is cautioned 
against confounding this defunct Empire with the new one of our 
own days, which “is the restoration of the old German Kingdom 
rather than of the Holy Roman Empire”; and the author, leaving 
the province of the historian for that of the prophet, looks into 
the future and declares that Germany is in no danger of being 
Prussianized :— 

Some fear lest Prussia should become too powerful, and the various 
German States be moulded too much after one pattern. But influences re- 
main to prevent such a result. All the States are united under one head for 
great national ends; but each has a certain individuality of its own, whose 
roots are in some cases to be found in the distant past. Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
berg, Baden, Saxony, and the other minor States have each a history as 
distinct, although not so important, as that of Prussia. Unity, which 
patriots so long strove to win, has been obtained; but it will always be 
unity in variety. 

The account of the League of the Eidgenossen—in later phrase 
the Swiss League—and its relations with the Empire, the Dukes of 


| Austria, and Charles of Burgundy, may be recommended to the 


attention of that large class of people whose knowledge of Swiss 
history consists in some vague ideas of Gessler, William Tell, Anne 
of Geierstein, and generally of a set of simple and unsophisticated 
mountaineers who held their own against tyrannical Emperors and 
Dukes. That a good deal of the book is dry reading must be ad- 
mitted. Even the author himself confesses frankly that after the 
Peace of Westphalia the history of the States of Germany “is for 
a long time very uninteresting.” It is rot in human power to make 
any one, save a German, take an interest in the Confederation or the 
Frankfort Diet ; neither will the Schleswig-Holstein question, how- 
ever well explained, ever bean attractive subject. Almost the only 
riod in which ordinary people feel any strong interest is the 
formation, and with this Mr. Sime has dealt as well as his cir- 
cumstances would allow. Obliged to adopt a cold and cautious 
tone, and to ignore as much as possible every spiritual element in 
the controversy, the writer of a book intended for general use in 
schools cannot but fail to give a really adequate and vivid idea of 
a great religious movement. The attitude of Charles V. towards 
the Reformation is well conceived and expressed, though perhaps 
Ultramontanes would hardly let the assumption that a man may 
have no love for the Papacy asa secular power, and yet bea sincere 
Catholic, pass unreproved :— 
Meanwhile, Charles V. had been elected King of the Romans. Luther's 
rty waited anxiously to see on which side he would declare himself. 
uther even sent him a letter, urging him to see to the reformation of the 
Church. Had Charles joined the reforming party, the whole future history 
of Germany would have been different ; but it was hardly possible that he 
should do so. He had no love for the Papacy as a secular power, as he 
repeatedly proved during his long reign. But he was a sincere Catholic. 
Besides, he had more of the old Imperial feeling than had been displayed by 
any Emperor or King of the Romans for a long time. He looked on himself 
as raised far above all other earthly rulers, and wished to bing back the 
Empire to its old grandeur. But if he were to be an Empero: in the sense 
that Charles the Great, Otto I., and Henry III. were Emperors, he was 
bound to support the Church, for the Church and the Empire rested on the 
same foundations, and it was the highest duty and privilege of the secular 
ruler of the world to defend the spiritual ruler against all his enemies. 
Charles, therefore, did not hesitate as to which side he should take in the 
great struggle which had now begun, and which threatened to divide Ger- 
many into two parties far more widely separated from each other than Welfs 
and Waiblings in the old days. He would uphold the Chureh, and make ‘it 
great and strong as he intended to make the Empire. 


The best piece of narrative in the later part of the book is the 
account of the Seven Years’ War, in which the writer's apprecia- 
tion of the Great Frederick’s skill and tenacity has given more 
spirit than usual to his style; but, on the whole, the modern 
part of the History is hardly up to the standard of the 
earlier portion. The chapters headed “The Fall of the Empire” 
| and “ The Struggle with Buonaparte” would in many places be 
| barely intelligible without an independent knowledge of history. 
| For instance, in the notices of Napoleon Buonaparte, when “the 
| French Emperor” first appears in the narrative, there is nothing 
| to show who he was, or how he got there. In proof of Buona- 
parte’s contempt for the rights of other nations, we are told that 
“the territory of the Empire was violated in 1804 by the seizure 
of the Duke of Enghien, but the Diet adjourned to avoid in- 
terference in the matter.” Who the Duke of Enghien was, and 
how, and where, and why he was seized, and how this seizure 
violated the territory of the Empire, are all left unexplained. Nay, 
there is nothing in the text, except the chronological improba- 
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bility, to show distinctly that the person called “ Buonaparte ” and 
“the French Emperor,” who was overthrown at Waterloo, was 
not identical with “the Emperor Napoleon,” who drank a yet 
deeper draught of the cup of humiliation at Sedan. “ Mediatised 
free cities,” aterm which nobody can be expected to understand 
by the light of nature, are mentioned without any explanation. 
It would be desirable also to have a clearer account. of the Land- 
wehr and Landsturm, and some interpretation of the party names 
of Right, Left, and Centre. Every child in England has some 
more or less rude notion of a Conservative or a Radical; but the 
statement that the Frankfort Assembly of 1848 “was divided 
into two ies, the Right and the Left,” will by itself convey 
no more idea to him than if he had been told it was divided into 
Oranges and Lemons. 

The political aspect of the recent wars of Prussia with Austria 
and France is well shown; but the actual fighting is treated on a 
disproportioned scale, and with a dryness and needless profusion of 

tty details which make the narrative read like notes out of a 
blue-book or official history. Where is the gvod of filling the 
scanty space of a primary history with military minutie like these ? 
—“The Prussian forces were divided into three armies. The first, 
made up of about 100,000 men, was stationed, under Prince 
Frederick Charles, in Lower Silesia. The Crown Prince com- 
manded the second, which numbered about 116,000 men, and occu- 
pied Upper Silesia. The third, amounting to about 40,000 men, 
acted as the right wing of the first.” This isin the Seven Weelis’ 
War; and similar details are-even more plentiful in the account of 
the War of 1870. We have the First German Army, and the 
Second German Army, and the South German Army, and the for- 
mation of the army of the Maes. “ from corps which had litherto 
belonged to the Second Army ”—so precise and accurate is the 
author. We are told what Marshal Bazaine “ apparently 
wished” to do, and what it was concluded that Marshal 
MacMahon was intending to do; and a dreary chronicle 
of unimportant engagements is inflicted upon the reader. 
“ Meanwhile two distinct efforts to break through the German 
lines had been made, one by General Ducrot on September 19, 
another by General Vinoy on September 30; but both times 
the French were driven back. On October 13 and October 21 
similar attempts were made,” and so on. Military students can 
obtain this sort of information much better from regular military 
histories; and as for the schoolboys and schoolgirls for whom the 
book is designed, all that they want is the slightest sketch of the 
general course of a war, and the names of the chief actions, with, 
if pecan a few Homeric details, such as even modern wartare can 
still supply, thrown in to enliven the narrative. One would gladly 
exchange some of the statistics about First and Second Armies for 
a few more touches of human and personal interest, in which this 
work is deficient almost beyond the ordinary deticiency of epitomes. 
Arminius, Luther, and Frederick the Great—three good specimens 
of German heroes of different ages—are among the few figures 
which stand out with any distinctness in its pages. Ariovistus, 
“the first German name that appears in history,” is a name, and 
nothing more. Had the young reader been told how Ariovistus 
dared Cresar to come and prove the valour of the unconquered Ger- 
mans, “ qui inter annos xiv tectum non subissent,” he would at 
once have had some definite idea of an ancient German King and 
his warriors. Wallenstein, than whom a more picturesque and 
striking figure could hardly be found, might be a chess-knight for 
aught that is here told of him; there are his moves on the board, 
and that is all, He was murdered, and “the Emperor rewarded 
the murderers”; who or what they were is not thought worth 
mentioning. 1 

The sections on Literature are well done, though towards the end 
the author's desire to prove his statement that “no other country 
has an intellectual life so rich and many-sided” as Germany has 
led him to give an over-long catalogue of modern writers. Music, 
the special art of Germany, and painting are so meagrely treated 
that they might as well have been omitted altogether. There is 
little use in burdening a child’s memory with the names of 
painters or musical composers if he is told nothing whatever about 
them or their works. To learn some few facts about Albert Diirer 
or Mozart would perhaps be no less profitable, and certainly would 
be more pleasant, than to know about a schome of Count Bismarck’s, 
which never was carried out, for the reconstitution of the Con- 
federation. 

In the matter of nomenclature, always a troublesome point in 
writing foreign history, we should like to know on what principle 
Mr. Sime Anglicizes Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia as Frede ck 
William, while he Germanizes Ernest Augustus, the Duke of 
Cumberland and King of Hanover of Tory memory, as Ernst 
August. One could understand it if all the names were given in 
English, or all. in German, or even if the inconsistencies of ordinary 
usage were followed. Why, too, as Mr. Sime is not constant to 
German forms, will he not call; Kéln Cologne? Of course Cologne 
is a French form, and, we know that the tongue of a true German 
sympathizer would cleave to the roof of his mouth rather than 
utter aught that is French; but, however the word came to us, it 


is by this time good English, and has, acquired an English pro- | 


nunciation. 


of the book as a careful and, distinct outline, which will doubtless 


be welcome to,many, who are. past, the age fon which school-books | 


are intended. Now that Germany has become the leading Power 
in , and oecupies se large a share of the world’s attention, 
many who have hitherte been content with very hazy ideas as to 
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her past history begin to think it necessary to improve their edu-. 
cation. We must, however, warn all those who are at — ; 
exciting themselves over the ecclesiastical legislation of Prussia, 

and are either reviling Prince Bismarek asa second Dioeletian or 

lauding him as the Protestant champion, that Mr. Sime judiciously 

ends with the Peace of Hrankfort, and will therefore ly: theny 

with no arguments on either side of the eontroyersy: Rome. 
and Prussia have fought their duel out, Mr. Sime will have mate- 

rial for an additional chapter. 


DODSLEY’S OLD PLAYS.* 
(Second. Notice.) 

V R. HAZLITT assures us in his preface that he has: taken 
4Vi extraordinary pains in the preparation of this edition of 
Dodsley. “Nota word, nor even part of a word, has suffered 
alteration ; and, wherever there was a doubt, as there might be in 
preparing for the press once more sueh an extensive collection of 
pieces, it was thought better to err on the side of caution.” These 
are proper-and assuring words, and we only wish they: had been. 
acted up to; but alter selecting a play here-and there for a some- 
what close examination, and reading the vest with more or less. 
attention, we are constrained to say that, with a few exceptions, 
the dramas for the most part ap to be left very much in the 
state in which he found them. ‘Yhisis the more surprising on Mr. 
Hazlitt’s part as we find him proclaiming that “the first and 
second editions of Dodsley’s. collection appear, notwithstanding 
what is asserted to the contrary in Reed’s. preface, to. have been. 
superintended with no very high degree of care, and the late Mr.. 
Dyce used to observe that the same criticism was applicable to the 
edition of 1825.” This was Mx. Collier's edition, and an un- 
favourable report of it is frequently repeated: by, Mr, Hazlitt as the 
result of his own observation; as, for instance, im @ note to the 
introduction of Ram Alley, where the former gentlemam affirms. 
that two copies.of the play have. beem now for the- first time accu-. 
rately collated, and the latter adds:—“4 few trifling corrections. 
were introduced by Mr: Collier, but the mest serious:corruptions 
and errors were overlooked, and all the. faulty pointing retained.. 
Such ts the case with all the plays.” 

The first drama we took up was the earliest regular comedy in. 
our language, and, as we cannot help: considering it, the most in-. 
teresting, if not the most important, of Mr. Hazlitt’s additions to, 
Dodsley. This is the Ralph Rouister Doister of Nicholas Udall, as- 
merry @ piece as has ever proceeded from the press. And here we 
must at once begin by finding fault with the new editor for the 
brief and unsatisiactory ““notice” by which. he intneduces it. We 
are told nothing more than that “the only copy known of this. 
admirable comedy, and that deficient of the title, was discovered: 
in 1818, and is at present im the library of Eton College,” Not a 
word is said about the finder of this unique treasure, or about the 
—— happy chance which led him to present it to the library 
of Eton College, which turned out to be the most: appropriate place: 
of deposit. Perfect silence too is preserved as. to the:iact of the 
author’s name being altogether unknown till after the work bac 
been twice reprinted, when its discovery was announced by. Mr.. 
Collier, in a passage in the 1825 Dodsley which has been omitted by 
Mr. Hazlitt, for the curiously insufficient reason. that he had found 
a fresh introduction among some collections made by his father (not: 
his grandfather) “about twenty yearsago fora similar — and, 
as it was much fuller than that previously printed, it has.been sub- 
stituted.” He here admits the —— that “full” notices of each 
play should be given in cases where really nothing is to be told that 
was not perfectly well known a hundred years ago, while in the in- 
stance.of Roister Doister he proceeds.as.if no such aid: were am 
He does not even say when Nicholas Udall was bern, or when he 
died, or that he was head-master of Eton College, for the boys. 
of which it is believed that the play was written ; nor doeshe point: 
out that it is manifestly formed upon the Zunuchus of Terence, an 
author for whom Udall is known to have felt peculian fondness, 
having indeed published a volume called Flowree for Latine 
Spekynge, the whole contents of which are taken from writings, 
of the “dimidiate Menander.” Inthe.list of previous editions, too, 
he omits any mention of Mr. Arber’s reprint, the most valuable of 
all, a careful comparison of which would have saved him from many 
errors. For instance, in the first speech of the first scene of tha, 
first act, he would not have printed such stuff as:— 

For know ye that, for all this merry note of mine, 
He might oppose me now, that should ask where I dine—Gii. 57) 
had he permitted Mr, Arber's version to show him that the word, 
was not oppose, but appose—a change which at once makes sense of 
the passage, the latter word having, according to. Johnson, 
been shortened into the “ pose” of the present day; Nor would he, 
five lines lower down, have printed 
Maketh revel-rout as long as it will last, 
instead of the far more expressive “ revel-rout” of the 
original. In the only known copy we find’ a couplet— 
He that beateth me by his armes shall well fynde, 
That will not be farre from him uer rupne behinde-—~ 


But these minor matters will not affect the general value | the first line of which Mr. Hazlitt thinks proper to print 


He that beateth me, by His arms, shall well find, &q 


* A Select Collection of Old English Plays. Originally: published, by- 
Robert, Dodsley in the year 1744. Fourth Edition, now first: nologicalls: 

the Notes of all the Commentators, and New Notes by V 
Carew Hazlitt. Vols. 1 to 10. London: Reeves & Turner 
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with a note appended, informing us that “ by His arms” means 
“ by God's arms ”; a most unusual oath in such a place, for which 
neither text nor context gives any authority, and involving a 
change which we cannot reconcile with the editor’s declaration 
that wherever there was a doubt he would err on the side of 
caution. Nor, when there actually is @ printer's error in the ori- 
ginal text, does the editor's conject emendation commend 
itself to us by its felicity. In the fourth scene of the first act, 
Mathew Merygreeke is bewildering ge pe Mumblecrust by 
describing his master as a fearful being of gigantic powers, who, 
ong other things, when he saw an elephant approaching 


’ As the beast passed by, he start out of a buske, 
And e’en with pure strength of armes pluckt out his great tuske, 


which had such a wonderful effect on another elephant 
That he crept in a hole, and not a word to say. 
He is also described as a terrific warrior :— 
He conquered in one day from Rome to Naples, 
And woonne Townes, nourse, as fast as thou canst make Apples ; 
on which the poor terrified Nurse Mumblecrust exclaims :— 
O Lord, my heart quaketh for feare : he is to fore. 
There is evidently a difficulty at the end of the line, and the editor 
gets over it by printing :— 
O Lord! my heart quaketh for fear, he is so sore, 
which may possibly be right in spite of its inelegance, and of the 
much aoe natural fear of the nurse that the dreadful being is to fore 
—.e. to the front, or actually present. In the same page the follow- 
ing dialogue takes place between Mathew Merygreeke and Ralph 


MM N te. 
.M. No, it was a ‘eat. t on your 
R.D. I was dines I cme bed. 

M. M. No sir, it was a haire that was fall from your head. 
Will it be believed that Mr. Hazlitt thinks it to chan 
“ fool’s feather” into “ fowl’s feather?” No doubt a play on the 
two words was intended, but this was more obvious before the 
change than after it. There is an expression which we have 
always cherished since in early boyhood we read that admirable 
scene in Old Mortality where Henry Morton, returning to his 
home from foreign parts, inquires for ‘‘ one Alison Wilson,” and is 
told in reply, “ Ye might hae had an M under your belt for Mis- 
tress Wilson, of Milnwood.” In Rowster Doister, when the hero 
is of in a similar unadorned fashion, he at once exclaims, 
“Ne'er an M by your girdle?” which we are sorry to find that 
the editor has had the tastelessness to alter into “‘Ne’er a master 
by your girdle?” One who has had so much to do with our old 
writers should surely have known that the phrase is of constant 
recurrence in their works, if he was the 
expression was, and n ill is, a proverbial one, the article 
an, and the rhythm of The ling, should he sufficed to warn him 
that the form was intentional in the present instance. “Gifford 
seemed to have a dislike to the letter M when used in this way, 
and substituted master for it whenever it was possible; but when 
it occurs in the polished and musical lines of Massinger, he was 
obliged to give in and admit that “most of our old writers as- 
sumed to themselves the page of abridging the word master, 
and pronouncing only the initial letter (em). Without some 
license of this sort many lines could not be spoken as verse.” In- 
deed, if Mr. Hazlitt turns to vol. x. p. 531 of his own work, he will 
find an excellent note on the subject, which he appears to have 
borrowed from the editor of the Old English Drama—whose name 
surely might have been ascertained by a very little inquiry. 

e have gone the more minutely into this particular play, not 
only on account of its own intrinsic value, but because it appears for 
the first time in Dodsley, and because there is only one existing 

iginal on which its text can by any possibility be founded. Itis 
thus peculiarly adapted for a test as to how tar Mr. Hazlitt has 
carried out his engagement that “not a word, nor even part of a 
word, should suffer alteration.” Our readers will perhaps be of 
opinion that we have already given enough to show how ill this 
sg has been fulfilled in this special instance, and although we 
ve marked a long list of other , we shall only ask whether 
anything can justify an editor who makes such a proclamation in 
deciding that the following passage is not sufficiently intelligible. 
The heroine, Christian Custance, is answering the hero, Roister 
Doister, who says, 
R. D. Let all this pass, sister, and accept this service, 
meaning this offer to become her accepted lover; on which she 
: I will not be served with a foole in no wise, 
When I choose an husband I hope to take a man ; 
and is answered by the “ parasite” Mathew Merygreeke :— 
And where will ye finde one which can doe that he can ? 
Now, thys man towarde you being so kinde, 
You not to make him an answer somewhat to his minde ! 
The meaning of the last line is surely sufficiently clear, and, to 
our thinking, .oxo in a manner much more dramatic than 
- one which . Hazlitt considers it necessary to substitute 
it:— 
Why not make him an answer somewhat to his mind ? 
It must be noted that this and all the other changes are made 
without the slightest warning to the reader that he has not before 
him the exact words of the original at Eton. In the way of 


illustration next to nothing is done. ‘“Shotanchor,” indeed, ig 
explained to be “ sheet-anchor” ; but there is no note whatever to 
the second line of the following couplet :— 


Ye are such a calf, such an ass, such a block, 
Such a lilburn, such a hobil, such a lobcock.—iii. 103. 


Nor is an unusual phrase explained in 
But ye roile abroade in the street everywhere. 


We were reduced to hunt for the meaning elsewhere, and found 
in Peter Levins’s “ Rhyming Dictionary” of a.p. 1587 that divagart 
was the Latin equivalent for to royle abroade. 

We have left ourselves no space to discuss any of the other 
plays, and in fact can do no more than mention two blunders 
which have struck us as peculiarly glaring. In the famous old 
comedy of Gammer Gurton's Needle, we tind the following four 
lines: — 

Tom Tankard’s cow (by Gog’s bones) she set me up her sail, 

And flinging about his halse aker trisking with her tail, 

As though there had been [under it] a swarm of bees, 

And chad not cried tphrow, whore, she’d leapt out of his lees.—iii. 178. 


Now Mr. Hazlitt, failing to see what surely ought to be obvious 
enough to every man, woman, and child who is not a professed 
“commentator,” that “ halfe aker ” is a misprint for “ halfe aker,” 
the old f, as in a previous instance, being substituted for the old f, 
is pleased to father the following preposterous note by George 
Steevens :—“ I believe we should read Aalse anchor or anker, as it 
was anciently spelt, a naval phrase. The Aalse or halser was a par- 
ticular kind of cable. Shakspeare, in his Antony and Cleopatra, 
has an image similar to this :— 

The brize upon her, like a cow in June, 

Hoists sail and flies !” 
Some question was asked about this in a contemporary, and Mr. 
Skeat at once settled the matter by proving that half-acre was the 
ordinary and accepted word for a small piece of ground. The last 
error we shall mention has arisen from neglect of the context, and 
from want of observation as to the ordinary forms of expression of 
the time. In Vol. X.,at p. 75, we find a young man, who wishes to 
appear rude and uncourteous, addressing a duke’s son :— 

Vex. How don you? gi’ you den. 

How strangely such a coarse homely salute 

Shows in the palace, where we greet in fire— 

Nimble and desperate tongues: should we name 

God in a salutation, ’twould ne’er be stood on, heaven! 
Now in the original editions the first line stands :— 

How don you? God you good den; 


and Mr. Hazlitt should never have sanctioned any alteration, for 
not only is the word necessary for the understanding of the next 
speech, but it was the accepted form of greeting of the period. In 

‘artholomew Fair, Ben Jonson, the most accurate of all our 
dramatists, makes Waspe say “ God you good morrow, gentlemen,” 
and in Romeo and Juliet the Nurse accosts the Montagues with 
“God ye good morrow, gentlemen,” to which Mercutio replies, 
“God ye good den, fair gentlewoman!” The above passage is 
from the Revenger's Tragedy of Cyril Tourneur, a writer of such 
singular force of expression and intensity of feeling that Charles 
Lamb says it occasionally made his ears tingle and a hot 
blush spread over his cheek to read him. Only one other of 
his plays has come down to us, and we feel both regret and 
ye that Mr. Hazlitt has not made room for it in this 
collection. Before quitting the ungracious duty of fault-finding, we 
must mention that the editor, excusably thinking that every reader 
must have been a purchaser of the whole of his multitudinous 
publications, too often inserts (instead of the usual “list of edi- 
tions ” which the old Dodsley was so careful to give) some such 
notice as the following :—“ Editions. For the titles of the two 
old copies, see Hazlitt’s Handbook, p. 177.” 

Perhaps, after all, we have not made sufficient allowance for the 
difficulties of Mr. Hazlitt’s task. We well remember the late Mr. 
Dyce saying that, when he entered upon his one-volume edition of 

ebster, he found he had 200,000 errors to correct which through 
his youth and ignorance had crept into the former one, which 
now commands so high a price. The number of corrections was of 
course humorously exaggerated ; but the remark suffices to show that 
the editing an old play is no light undertaking, and, after working 
through the ten volumes already printed, we cheerfully admit that 
we are under great obligations to the editor and the publishers 
for placing before us so vast a body of valuable matter at a 
—v moderate price, and in a very attractive and convenient 

‘orm. 


ATKINSON’S STUDIES AMONG THE PAINTERS.* 


HE history of painting as an art is always made to begin with 
T the school of Soasives. Before his ants, which may be placed 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, there is a blank. No 
adventurous Kugler or Eastlake has penetrated further. The 
modern priesthood of art derives its descent from Cimabue; 
he is the apostle of painting. Only the orders received from 
his disciples and successors are valid. Schools of a different 
origin are heretical, or at best they may be absorbed. There 
is a sort of parallel between this aspect of the history of art 


* Studies among the Painters, By J. Beavington Atkinson. Londo 
Society for Promoting Christian 1874. 
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and the history of the Church. Few writers on Church history 
attempt to trace the apostolical succession of the English cle 
through the early Church of Ireland or the Britons. The 
orthodox pedigree goes through Rome. And it is the same 
in the domains of art. It would be hard to name our first 
English Y geen but the first thought of in answer to a ques- 
tion would probably be Reynolds or Thornhill. It is the same 
as when Austin is named as the first to preach Christianity here ; 
or, if we go back to Holbein—a foreigner also, like Austin—the 

el will hold still more consistently. But to assert that 
there were no English painters before Reynolds, and no painters 
in England before Holbein, would be as untrue as to say that 
there was no Christianity in England, Ireland, or Scotland before 
Austin, Mr. Beavington Atkinson, perhaps unconsciously, in- 
dicates in the book before us a very different view of the history 
of English art. In the tabular view of the English school at 
p- 159 the first artists mentioned are Hilliard and Oliver. Their 
names alone adorn the sixteenth century. But amoment’s thought 
will open, by their means, a field for research of which it may safely 
be said that it is worthy of the pen of any English writer in art. 
Hilliard and Oliver were miniature-painters. They were what a 
century earlier would have been described as “ miniators,” or illu- 
minators. Asa matter of fact their best works are on vellum. It 
must be allowed that they and the few get pry of their day 
were all that remained of an English school of art inferior to 
none of its own time in Europe. Cimabue died about 1302, and 
in estimating the value of his work it should be compared with the 
work of the artists who were his contemporaries and predecessors. 
“The service done,” says Mr. Atkinson, “by Cimabue, usu- 
ally deemed the father of Italian painting, has, I think, been 
overrated, and yet, when we remember the triumphant procession 
which bore the artist’s famous Madonna through the streets of 
Florence, we cannot but conclude that Cimabue stands as one of 
those marked men who leave an impress on their day and genera- 
tion.” Mr. Atkinson does not pursue the subject. But it may be 
said that there are two ways in which the works of Cimabue and 
his successors down to Giotto and Orcagna may be tried. The 
first test is a comparison with mosaic. The second is a comparison 
with book-painting, commonly called illumination. Tried by the 
latter stan fg very far short of the merit usually attri- 
buted to them. e best works are those in which they ap- 
proach most nearly to the style of the “ miniators.” Orcagna’s 
glorious frescoes and the San Marco series of Fra Angelico, not 
to mention a hundred similar examples, are only book-pictures 
magnified. The names of book-painters contemporary with Giotto 
have been preserved, but of those who lived and worked before 
Cimabue few people know anything. The fact is that no notice 
of them or their art would fit in with the theory which makes 
Cimabue the father of painting in Italy—and therefore, through the 
influence of the Italian school, of spr vg la Europe—because it 
is not to Italy that we must look for the earlier artists. The best art 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries was certainly not there. 
Let any one who doubts it compare, as may easily be done at an 
of the great libraries, as well as in many private collections, a boo 
with initials, borders, and pictures painted in Italy with one 
painted in Northern France or England in the first years of the 
thirteenth century. Such books are very common, chiefly in the 
form of copies of the Bible. The Northern art is superior to the 
Italian in every respect. ees Sears in neither, is infinitel 
better in the English work. pression too, but above all 
colour, is superior. There is, in fact, no comparison between the 
two styles. The Italian is as much inferior from the eighth 
up to the end of the twelfth century as, under the later artists, it is 
superior. 

t is not therefore in Italy, but in France, and even more in 

land, that the representatives of art are to be sought beforethe middle 
of the thirteenth century. Ifwe confine our attention to England, 
a list of glorious paintings might be compiled, extending back, not 
to the twelfth century, but to the sixth, and bringing in the names 
of many great artists long unknown to fame. The recent contro- 
versy about the Utrecht Psalter has for the first time shown 
many people that lively little figures in pen and ink were not un- 
known in medizeval art. And, passing by Matthew Paris, whose 
pictorial efforts were chiefly ornamental only or heraldic, we may 
rest at Godemann or even at Dunstan himself, who has left us 
his portrait in a sketch of Japanese quaintness indeed, but truly 
artistic in spirit. It is only ‘hanelen in a certain sense that 
Cimabue can be called the founder of modern painting. To recur 
to our ecclesiastical form of expression, gee the first 
painter if we accept the Ultramontane yng E but we cannot 
accept it without a mental reservation in favour of the great 
English, Norman, and French artists who carried back an 
unbroken succession in our own schools, from Isaac Oliver to 
Alcuin and Dunstan. Such a heterodox theory of art-faith has 
never been put forward in England. Pugin preached something of 
the kind in architecture, and a host of followers took up the tale. 
Mr. Ruskin alone of English writers has gone near it. But he, too, 
is carried away by the transcendent glory of the Italian schools of 
the fifteenth century, and his researches on the history of paint- 
ing have never been conducted on any accurate archeological 
system. The books which are most read are of the orthodox way 
of thinking, and it is very ara that no materials exist for a 
strictly chronological and historical account of painting in this 
country from the misty ages of the Book of Kells to the painting 
of the Book of Durham by Bilfrith, the books illuminated by Gode- 
mann at Hyde Abbey, and so on until the development of Italian 


art as detailed by Mr. Atkinson spread like a tide over Europe, 
at last invading and covering our own land also. 

It is now upwards of thirty years since the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge first endeavoured by means of cheap 
literature to encourage and increase a knowl of art. The 
success of the Penny Magazine was such that it is no a 
tion to attribute to its influence much of the rapid of 
taste in the generation now come to maturity. en the 
Hogarths and Reynoldses, the Murillos and Correggios, which then 
formed the staple of our national collection, had been engraved 
one by one, the magazine itself grew old, and died, as magazines 
do. Its successor was not so long-lived, and was never so suc- 
cessful. When the Penny Magazine was commenced, it had the 
field to itself. When the People’s Magazine started in its place, 
the competitors were too numerous to allow it breathing room. 
There is so much that can only be designated — practice in the 
present system of starting any publication of the kind, that it 
was hardly to be wished, certainly not ted, that the magazine 
should succeed at first. But as things did not improve after some 
years, the publication was at last relinquished, perhaps wisely, 
although many of the members thought it should have been car- 
ried on, even at a loss. The papers which Mr. Atkinson has now 
reissued were originally written for the People’s Magazine during 
the last eighteen months of its existence. accordance with the 
traditions of the older ine, the pictures in our National 
Gallery were made the foundation of the articles, and a 
number of drawings, to which we cannot say the engraver has 
done full justice, were prepared by Mr. A. E. Fisher. The 
water-colour copies of the pictures from which the wood 
blocks were engraved were sold off afterwards, if we mistake 
not, at Christie’s, and we have still a lively recollection of the 
beauty of two among them, the “Arnolfini” of Van Eyck, and 
the “St. Jerome” of Bellini. Both these pictures appear in the 

resent volume, and, so far as we know, they have never before 

n engraved, either on wood or metal. A rendering of Lip 

Lippi’s “ Annunciation” forms the frontispiece, and is one of the 
best of the illustrations. The “ Avenue,” from the Peel collection, 
and Turner's “ Burial of Wilkie,” represent landscape, and for the 
rest we may name Titian’s exquisite “Holy Family,” which is 
much marred by the splitting of the block on which it is cut, and 
Raffaelle’s “ Vision of a Knight,” which has also suffered from the 
same carelessness. 

Mr. Atkinson’s part of the book has been largely rewritten, and 
is in many places, from additional information, a new work. The 
limits of space which bound him in his contributions toa magazine 
being removed, he has been able to make his work much more 
complete; so complete, in fact, that while it is the only popular 
history of art within the reach of people of moderate means, 
it is at the same time a history of the most trustworthy kind. We 
have indicated above the objections we cannot help feeling to 
the narrow views on the history of art which pervade all 
contemporary writers. But, putting these aside, and taking Mr. 
Atkinson’s book from the ordinary point of view, we do not 
think it is saying too much to pronounce it a pleasing ex- 
os of what may be done to bring art home to the people, 
and a good sign of the influences at work in the Society by which 
it is published. inning with Cimabue, Mr. Atkinson traces 
the development of the Italian schools down to Lippi, and then, 
taking such names as those of Bellini, Leonardo, and Raffaelle, 
shows the p of each in his pupils as well as in himself, 
making in every case — reference to the pictures by each 

inter in our national collection, Leaving Italy aftera notice of 

orreggio, he turns his attention to Spain, where he sketches the 
history of the art as it was in the handsof Murillo and Velasquez. 
Next he passes to the Low Countries and Germany, to France, and 
lastly to England, where in the last four chapters he treats of 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Wilkie, ending wi 
Turner, whom he calls the “ greatest of landscape-painters.” He 
justifies this preference in a passage which we venture to quote as 
it stands, because it is an excellent example of the lucidity of Mr. 
Atkinson's style, and a fair specimen from among a number of 
similar passages with which the book abounds :— 

The art of Turner proves its versatility by satisfying the desires of the 
most varied tastes. One anomaly in his works is that they admit and indeed 
invite apparently incompatible assertions and denials. Thus with almost 
equal show of reason it may be affirmed that they are truthful yet untruth- 
ful, studious of form yet formless, literal yet imaginative, elaborated in 
detail yet hastily sketchy, warm in colour as an autumn sunset, yet cool in 
grey as a spring morning. And in this many-sided capability, in this 
faculty of becoming all things to all men, Turner is sw as we have 
seen, to possess somewhat in common with Shaks: The painter assumed 
many aspects partly because during his life’s labour he passed personally 
through 7 phases, also because he ever and anon was striving to solve 
that well-nigh impossible problem, how to make a finite art compass the 
infinity of nature. The secret of success in this effort Turner found to be 
partly in surrender, but mainly in the fixed purpose to attempt in each 
picture but one thing at a time. Hence that law of subordination, that 
paramount principle of unity, that sacrifice of a small truth for the sake 
of a greater truth. In short, art as art was paramount, and the facts of 
nature when not to the purpose had to give way. It was by this steadfast 
system that Turner’s works gained a oneness notwithstanding their inex- 
haustible variety. The secret is to exalt to the uttermost the central idea, 
and to make use of episodes for fortification, not for division or distraction. 
And thus it comes to pass that Turner’s sea-calms are more calm than those 
of Vandervelde, his storms more relentless than those of Backhuyzen, his 
sunsets more sunny than those of Claude, and his rocky ravines more savage 
than those of Salvator Rosa. 
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TUXIE.* 


are always glad to recognize merit where merit is to be 

found, As we shall not be able to bestow any praise 
either on the plot of this story, or on the characters, or on 
the language in which it is written, we are the more ready 
to acknowledge a certain. convenience about it which it has in 
common with not a few of the most popular stories of the 
day.. Quite by accident we took up the third volume first and 
read it. steadily on, with all the attention that the opening of a 
lot requires, without so much as suspecting for a moment that we 
had not begun at the beginning of the book, We had, in fact, read 
more than a third of the volume before we discovered, and dis- 
covered by chanee,our mistake. We always find that a great deal 
of worry is saved in reading a novel by taking a peep at the end as 
soon as we have become acquainted with the chief characters. It 
is annoying to have a mystery made about people in regard 
to whom one is utterly indifferent, and so some part of the annoy- 
anee of reading a silly story is saved by breaking through the veil 
in which the author wraps up his characters, Not indeed that 
there was much mystery. in the story before us; but, as there was 
one man about whom the heroine raved, and another who raved 
about the heroine, we thought it. would save some little trouble if, 
before we read further on, we learnt which of the two she 
was to marry. One of them: indeed was married already, but 
with the unlimited command the novelist holds over the bills 
of mortality, that did not matter a straw. When, therefore, we 
turned to look for the third volume, not to satisfy our curiosity, 
for we had none, but to relieve our weariness, which was great, 
we. found, to our surprise, that it was the third volume that 
we had all the while been reading, As we were in no embarrass- 
ment.as to the plot, we did not think it at all needful to go back 
to the first volume, but with a calm and contented mind went 
straight to the end. We doubt indeed whether to the very wind- 
ing. up of the plot, we should have discovered our mistake from 
an we met with im the story itself. Now and then 
we came across a name that, was new to us, but we 
should have set this down to the allusive style of writing which is 
so common at the present time, and, so setting it down, we should 
hawe been quite satisfied. There is a good deal to be said for 
writing a novel on such a plan as this, by which, while all the 
three volumes hang together, though loosely, each nevertheless has, 
as ip were, a separate existence, "Engosialts must it be convenient 
to those who. can only get a, velume at a time from the cireulating 
library, for if some other reader is unreasonably leng over the 
first. volume, they can begin either at. the second or the third as 


e tale—or at least the third volume—opens with the young 
lady who tells the story in a state of the greatest despair. She 
is in a “terrible moon-lit room,” where: she “ bit the pillow that 
seemed pitiless and eold,” We should he-curious to learn, by the 
way, whether she bit the pillow because it looked pitiless, or 
whether it louked pitiless. in spite of being bitten. She raised acry, 
a cry which, “if there be one human heart-echo pulsing round 
the circling world, would be of those which cannot die, which 
‘grow for ever and for ever.’” This outburst of despair is ex- 
Fine in a page or two by a letter which she had just received from 
ber faithless cousin Toxie. This young lady had robbed the heroine 
of. her lover Douglas Pereeval, a gentleman whom she describes as 
“my dark-eyed: lover with the shapely head and the comely looks,” 
whose “ tall six feet looked down on me froma tewer-like height,” 
and who had a “ proud pose of his dark close-cropped head.” 
However, inspite of all these advantages, he had proved faithless, 
as we have said, and had married Toxie instead of Dorothy. To 
make the matter worse, there was a young gentleman, Fred 
Bidgwode, as madly in love with Toxie as Toxie and Dorothy 
were with Douglas. When he heard of the marriage he “laughed 
a horrible hyena-laugh,” and galloped off—for he was on: horse- 
Bback—to shoot himself. The heroine managed to catch him 
though she wasn foot, We are not surprised to find that she 
writes:—“* What power gare my feet. wings in my spent state, I 
never knew, I never shall know.” Having managed to catch 
the horseman, she “ heeded not the capers of the panting animal,” 
and prevailed on Fred at last to shoot, not himself, but an old 
rotten stump of atree. The reader will no longer feel any surprise 
that we did not discover our mistake in beginning at the third 
volume. There was just tliat state of confusion when the wrong 
le have married which is so commonly found in the very 
ning page of a novel. The probability was that the wicked 
ie would die early and penitent, that would on her death- 
bed send for-the much-wronged Dorothy, would ask her forgiveness, 
and with an “ ineffable,” or “ supreme,” or “ notable,” but not this 
time a “rip “" smile, would b sas her hand in Douglas's, as a 
sign that, alter the proper time of mourning had elapsed, they were 
to he united, There was also a chance that. it would be the 
faithless Douglas who would die, while Dorothy, full of forgive- 
ness, would hasten to comfort the widowed Toxie. We might 
have guessed that Fred Ridgwode, as he was saved from 
blowing out his brains by a woman, would before long be 
rewarded by her hand. The heroine, however, at. once us 
against any. such. supposition as. this, for she tells.us at outset 
that “he was one of the rare few who undergo the crucifixion of 
the soul (which ordinary folk perhaps so seléom feel in its inten- 
sity) without its poor compensation, the gilded martyr-crown.” 


* Toxie: a Tale. 3 vols. London: Samuel Tinsley. 1875. 


Moreover “he would never be a genius—a leader and mag of 
men,” and in fact was altogether unfit to win the love of a. 

who has such a remarkable command of words as the heroine of 
this story. Fora considerable while, then, there is no one left 
upon the scene but Dorothy herself, but with her despair, and the 
big words in which. despair always speaks, she contrives to fill 

the gap. She has.a remarkable power of quotation—equalling that 
of Mr, Dick Swiveller himself—and if she has nothing else to 
write, she can at all events write up to a quotation, We suspect, 
indeed, that some of the poetry that. she gives us has not 
viously seen the light, but of this we cannot be sure, for we do not 
pretend to have followed a lady through all:-the poets of the present 
day. We have taken the trouble to count. up her quotations in 
this one volume, and we find over fifty in 264 pages. Where she 
cites Shakspeare she varies, if she does not improve, the text. She 
describes how a. certain curate “‘ seemed to peruse what Shakspeare 
describes as ‘the books’ in stones,” Her love of quotation marks 
is only inferior to her love of quotations. When she writes, 
however, of “the ‘secret drawer’ of desks,” it would be 
convenient if in a footnote she would inform the reader 
of the name of the author from whom she has_bor- 
rowed so rare a phrase. But it. is not on quotations alone 
that she depends to keep the story going; for, as we have said 
before, she has a remarkable stock of fine words on which to draw. 
She had “a hunger in her heart” which every morning before she 
woke was “wrapped, for a distracting moment in mysterious 
shadow,” but as a means of escaping from it she tried a aus of 
bed-chamber. She left the terrible moon-lit room with “ the 
smooth, horrible wall that seemed to hedge me in,” for one that 
up to this time had been “dedicated to boots and brushes.” At 
the same time “I deereed that Martha should enter that twin- 
chamber to mine—Toxie’s—and gather up her things, hide the fair 
gauzy raiment in which she had last triumphed, within the 
narrow, polished drawers, dark with age, noisy with the tinkling 
handles.” Martha in obeying the decree came upon a note ;, but. 
here the heroine shall speak for herself :— 4 

She brought me a tiny note, one that looked as tong it had been givem 
in a passionate hand-grasp, concealed in a bouquet, It was the only one, 
she said. Toxie must have forgotten it—no doubt it had many fellows. IL 
looked at it. The handwriting was not hers ; it was a man’s, small, clear,, 
firm. I had never seen words written by Douglas, but I knew that th 
would be written so—that they were like him. I could not touch it. | 
writhed before that; paper-serap, that small, man’s writing, It was, as 
though I had seen him diss, her. Martha took it up at my bidding—it. was 
nothing to her, though probably she knew its contents by heart—and com- 
mitted it to the fire. The quick flames-swept it from end to end, making it, 
move, curling it, shrivelling it to an intangible dusky cobweb, hung with 
racing sparks. Grey, curled, shrivelled as it was, my keen eye saw that 
there were words—living amid thet destruction—~still there, I: heaped. up 
ashes upon it, I buried it for ever out of my sight. AJL days were alike to» 
me now; but the day on which I saw that small love-token (it,was one—L 
knew it) was like that November day, with its long hours of watching, its. 
closing moments laden with the woe of Douglus’s cruel treachery ang 
Toxie’s flight. 

. The heroine suffered indeed in many ways. If she sat down by 
the parlour window, then “some occult evil influence made John 
sweep the leaves at that hour,” and John while sweeping talked of 
what had happened. If visitors came, they would talk of some- 
thing which she could only answer with “a faint, watery 
smile such as one does smile after violent and unexpected. blush- 
ing.” Her father had to take her up to London for a change of 
scene, where they settled themselves “in one of those aristocratic 
hostelries nearest to club and park, in streets where omnibuses do not 
come and private broughams and hansoms do.” There she met with 
a lover who took her to the opera, where she saw “ white-gemmed 
necks,” and “realized for the first time the beauty of my kind. 
A few months before,” she goes on to add, “ how lavish I should 
have been of joyful exclamations, of gleeful speech!” A day or 
two after, encouraged by the success of the visit to the opera, the 
new lover went through the preliminary stage of making a proposal 
to her, but in so noisy a manner that she writes “ Ih a thud” 
—as of kneeling.” Im spite of all these delights, she was not 
happy, nor would she accept her lover’s.suit. “There was before 
me all my strong young life, which had revived reeling from its 
terrible stroke of sorrow, and would wind onward and unfold 
itself, day after day, year after year, pitilessly.” It is true that 
typhoid fever about this time carried Toxie off, though whether as 
a judg*ient on her or because her husband had been rash enough 
to take her to the seaside for her health we are not told. It is. 
curious to notice that heroines, like physicians, have their fashion- 
able diseases. A few years ago they all died of consumption, but 
now typhoid fever is far more fatal. The heroine, hearing of her 
rival's death, thereupon “looked up into the blue-black sky, where 
came forth, one by one, that marvellous host, great Jupiter, the 
polar star” (commonly called the pole-star), “ and soft Orion” (why 
‘* soft” we are not told), and then she thought as follows :— 

Oh, is man’s life a jest, that men should spend it breathing out. the meres 
bubbles of vanity in the very face of infinity and the doom of death! Why: 
aren’t we mournfal, and solemn, and awe-struck, seeing that our earth isso 
sad and strange, instead of being careless, as children are, and laughter- 
loving,—nay, wantonly, recklessly gay ? 

Before a lady takes to writing about “ bubbles of vanity” and “ in- 
finity,” it would be well for her to learn that, unless we are 
“careless as children are,” and ignorant too, we do not when we 
write cut down “are not” to “aren't.” It may perhaps be a 
question whether we are “ evolved from some combined atomieg 
of cosmic gas, a gas that brews worlds whether they will or not” ; 
but it is established beyond: alt doubt that in solemn writing 
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contractions are not allowed. At the point at which we have 
now atrived we are half through ‘the story, assuming of course 
as we do that it is all contained in one volume. ‘We shall not 
spoil the reader’s interest by unfolding amy more of the plot. He 
may perhaps wonder how ‘the heroine manages to fill up 
the hundred «md fifty pages or so which are left ‘her in 
which to get matried. In one page, however, she “swirled 
her petticoats” and talked of her “desperately-opened orbs.” In 
another she “stared stolidly at a big dazzling bed of scarlet 

raniums, scintillatme with vivid colour in the afternoon sun, set 
in their emerald green.” Then she “gazed up into the green ‘glory 
of the great beech-tree till ‘the first star quivered out into the 
green-blue sky,” while later on she “stole up the short stair-flight, 
the polished oaken wood creaking derisively, and with pop-gun 
dexterity beneath our softly-treading feet.” She went to a railway 
station and “ on the various paraphernalia of a roadside 
station,” while the “weird wires whistled, and the fresh draughity 
‘air blew fitfully along the level line, bringing with it a @isappoint- 
ing soundlessness.” In fact, she writes nonsense till the proper 
‘time has arrived for winding up the story. 


PHILLIPS’S CIVIL WAR IN WALES.* 


ESPITE the ness of his history of Kilgerran, the terms 

in which Mr. Phillips's present work was announced, coupled 

with the attractiveness and unhackneyed nature of the subject, 
encouraged us to look forward to it with a mixture of hope and 
curiosity. From the nature of the case the Principality has fared 
ill at the hands -of historians, and the long-standing difficul- 
ties of the subject have ‘tended to make anything like accuracy 
as to names and mane a vain expectation. A stranger or 
“ foreigner” could hardly fail to flounder among the many traps 
set in his way by records and documents containing names so 
like each other and se little like anything else; and the need has 
long been felt of some learned Welshman or inhabitant of the 
Marches who would do for Welsh history what ‘has so abundantly 
been done for local history on the English side of the border. 
Mr. Phillips, a Carmarthenshire man of letters, has taken the 
field, and, combining local inquiry with documentary research, ‘has 
endeavoured to compose a fair and systematic narrative of the 
Welsh side of the Civil ‘War. whose appetite for the 
study of this period of border history has been whetted by the 
late ‘Rev. John Webb's annotated Memoir of Colonel Birch, in 
one of the volumes of the Camden Society for 1873, will have 
got a good idea of what'to expect from an historian of Mr. Phillips's 
retensions ; but, though we wish to give him the credit of in- 
ustry, zeal, and national spirit, we cannot but think that ‘the 
rusal of his Memoirs will produce a feeling of disappointment. 
ubtless the State papers at the Record Office and other con- 
temporary sources of information have been pressed into the service 
for pieces gustificatives, which, as far as they go, make a well- 
intentioned second volume, and help to su tidte ‘the state- 
ments of the first. But it is unsatisfactory to find how mary of 
‘the hundred and seventeen documents making up this second 
volume are simply the lying eg of the war, the Royalist 
ercurius Aulicus, to which Mr. Phillips awards the palm of 
mendacity, and the Parliamentarian Mercarivs Bellicus which, 
to say the least, runs a dead hedt with it. Although ‘there wre 
there and there Letters from Breréton, a ‘certtral figure in ‘the 


Parliamentary operations in Cheshire and on the confines of Flint 


and Denbigh through ‘the whole period covered by'these Memoirs, 
we fail to discover evidence of'a Study of that General’s despatches, 
of Prince Rupert's correspondence, or of Sir S. Luke's note-book, 
all of which are essential ‘to a thorough insight ‘into the ‘course 
of the events under consideration. Dotibtless Mr. Phillips ‘has 
overhauled Clarendon—mainly however to contradict his authority 
with somewhat audacious Gititse—and Warbitton’s Life of 
Prince Rupert, which, as a modern “work, ‘he might with less 
sumption take ‘leave to question ; not to’speak-of other ‘books and 
records. Yet it must be said that his Memoirs of ‘the Civil War 
falls short of being such a work of research ‘as it lays claim to 
‘be. On the other hand, however, it is not uninteresting ; indeed 
its liveliness is considérably enhanced ‘hy ‘the very pronounced 
partisanship ‘which sees évery event and action through the medium 
of Parliamentarian spectacles, 

The prefatory chapter on the state of Wales from its conquest'to 
the close of the reign of James I. deals chiefly with questions of 
food, lodging, and locomotion, im all of which there seems to have 
been considerable improvement ‘in course of time, though the 
contrast between the two ‘sides ofthe border nmust ‘have ‘been 
very pronounced. The picture drawn of ‘the principal county 
gentry of North and South Wales repairing for the winter to their 
town houses ‘in ‘Chester, on, und ‘Carnarvon, brings ‘before 
‘the reader a state-of things which will be familiar to those who in 


_ the early years of this ceritury knew such towns as Ludlow, Shrews- 


bury, and one or two other half-Welsh towns, although no traces of 
the custom stitvive, except inthe handsome ‘ancierit houses which 
tell of former more substantial tenants. But the author rather 
loses himself when he gets into earlier history. If it was 
worth his while to discuss thecondition of the clergy of Wales 
(4.p. 1415-85), he might have gome more deeply into the ques- 


* Memoirs %, the Civil War in Wales and ‘the Marches, 1642-1649. B 
John Roland ips, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. London: Longmans & 
Co. 1875. 


tion than the bald remark that “concubinage was very common.” 
He might ‘have found from the “Gemma Ecclesiastica ” of Giraldus 
that in South Wales, as also no doubt im North Wales, 


“housekeepers ” (“ focarite ”) were winked at, and ‘tacitly allowed. 


As Mr. Brewer puts it in the preface to the second volume in the 
Rolls Series, “marriage prevailed among the clergy, 
allowed, ‘but not named ”; ‘and there is fair reason to suppose that 
it is this connexion which Mr. Phillips brands as conew , in 
glancing at a century or two later. The second chapter, sum- 
marizing the events which led up ‘to the Civil War, contains ‘two 
or three iuteresting glimpses of the internal ‘condition of ‘Glamor- 
ganshire and the coast of South Wales; such ‘#s where the 
attempt to borrow money on Privy Seals fails in the above-named 
coutity because “of the losses tt had ‘suffered at the hands of 
Turkish pirates” and of ‘the sums expended in the ransom of 
= men, detaine slaves at‘Sallee” (p. 32 where 
8 irement of ships or shtp-m m the seaports -o 
now boasts a large seaport town in Newport, should have been in 
the time of Charles ‘without a single ship of thirty ‘tons, or indeed, 
if we are to believe the Justices, literally without a single 
ship of size whatever.” Other curious incidental facts“ as 
to the payment ‘and collection of skip-money are pro to- 
gether in p. 73, and indeed our sole fault with these prelintina 
chapters is the ‘author's ar over his subject, which might fairly 
have claimed of him double the number of by way of a 
solid foundation and a lucid and ad introduction. 

It is when, in the third chapter, we are fairly launched in the war, 
that we most feel the want of‘a sound and dispassionate historian. 
In the autumn of 1642, when the answer of the Salopians and their 
neighbours to the King's‘appeal to them to melt down their plate 
plenis exchequer and strengthening considerdbly the 
Sesies of war, Mr. Phillips challenges the truth of Olaren- 
don’s statement that the result was 80 ‘sa “that the 


‘said‘a tale tather of lax @ise 
But, whereas Mr. ane me no proof that his impeachment of 


Olarendon has any fotindation in facts, ‘his eagerness to:put' Charles's 
cause in a particular tight far,’ the ‘very we are 
referring ‘to, to establish ‘the satisfactory condition of the ek- 


‘hequer, anid so to-nullify ‘the insinuation ‘of scant and slack 
“One fruitfil source of 
‘been the 


Inighted here 
witha purse of gold, it must ‘have produced ‘a rather considerable 
sum of'money.” Mr. Phillips, like ntany an over-zealous advocate, 
ee ‘too ‘much. Again, when, in the earhy part of 1644, the 
Royalist fortunes were down in‘Cheshire and Salop, ‘and Prince 
Rupert was sent to Shrewsbury to improve matters, we find that 
‘the town assessed itself in the large sum of be paid in 
‘district. Myr. Phillips, stating that Rupert's comantis- 
sion was im general terms to prevent the Par forees 
‘under Brereton and Myddelton, the Earl.of Denbigh, 
‘from having ‘everything ther own way, and that therefore 
the ‘must have found really serious work to do ‘at S , 
proveedis, without citwtion, to impugn Warburton’s statement 
‘that, weizhty as the work was, Prince Rupert-did it thoroughly 
and ‘single-handed.” “The Prince's historian,” he writes, “aust 
have ‘had different ddta from what I have seen, for I-cannot find 
‘that he accomplished much.” A — this would go for 
little in the view of ‘candid readers did the matter rest here; 
but the amusing thing is that, within the limits of a'‘couple of 
pages, ‘we are told of Rupert's success against some forces of Sir 
Villiam Fairfax and Colonel Mytton at Market ‘on the 
4th of March, and of ‘bis shortly afterwards, with the help-of ‘a 
part of the forces he had with him at S , Winning ‘a 
signal vi ‘and rendering essential service at Newark, Whilst 
speaking of Prince Rupert, it may be remarked that, two 
eatlier, one of the prisoners of distinction taken by ‘him ine dash 
ing chargeagainst the advanced detachment of Essex’s army. 
Worcester, was a'‘Oaptain Wingate, M.P. for'St. Albans. ‘On the 
faith of a letter purporting to have been written afterwards by 
‘Captain Wingate ‘from Ludlow, but,as Mr. Phillips admits, of doubt- 
ful genuineness, Prince: isimphi oruel and 
‘unsoldierly treatment of his:captive, in ¢eausing-bim to -be stripped 
and mounted naked ‘the head of the’army. Though, 
when it'suits his purpose, our author can assess.at their due worth- 
lessness the lying letters so current in the Civil War, he dismisses 
‘this story with the sort of criticism which one would look for from 
Mrs. Candour or Sir Benjamin Backbite:—“ To mesuch conduct 
seems almost incredible, ‘though J.am afraid there was‘some truth 
in it.” 
But this is not the vtmost ae which Mr. Phillips goes 
in writing ‘history upon seanty, documentary evidence. A re- 
markable ‘case occurs in Chap. iil., pe. 13%™4. After the battle of 


Edgehill the Marquess of Hertford had been enabled by the invalu- 
able help of the house of Worcester to Taise a-considerablearmy for 
the King in Monmouthshire and G ire. His aim was to 


lead them to head-quarters at. Oxford, his route being vid the Severn 


| 
| 
army ‘was full and constantly paid.” “The noble historian,” he 
writes, “draws on his imagination,” or “writes years after the 
event ” from mere impressions, for'the constant sacking‘and 
ing of houses ‘tells a ‘tale‘of irrerular payments—we ‘should ‘have : 
| 
. 
said ‘to have paid 6,000/, for a peerage. For a purse of gold 
Thomas Lyster of Routon ‘was knighted. If every man who was 
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banks and through Herefordshire. As Mr. Phillips tells the tale, the 
Parliamentarian Governor of Hereford, the Earl of Stamford, pre- 
pares to obstruct their , and the discovery of this makes 
the Marquess and the Welsh cross the Severn, turn southwards, and 
march for Tewkesbury. Here follows an exciting account of how 
Earl Stamford followed them with 4,000 men, and how a battle 
ensued on the 16th of November, wherein the Marquess’s chosen 
horse were successfully beaten back, and the Welsh recruits mowed 
down in whole ranks by the disciplined Parliamentary troops, and 
their two field pieces. “On that dreadful day 2,500 men were 
slain and 1,200 prisoners made. A large pit was dug, and friends 
and foes found a common grave on Tewkesbury plain.” The van- 
wished Marquess beat a retreat across the Severn into South 
ales. The Earl of Stamford returned to Hereford. For the 
whole of this defeat Mr. Phillips’s sole quoted authority is a pam- 
phlet entitled “True Newes out of Herefordshire,” which is given 
as an authentic document in v. ii. 38, &c.; and the narrative 
might muster but for a suspicious repetition in the next 
of another brush between Lord Stamford and the Marquess of Hert- 
ford near to Hereford, in which, within a fortnight of the bloody 
battle of Tewkesbury, the former with but fifteen hundred men 
slays another couple of thousand Welshmen. This is based on a 
“True relation of a most blessed victory obtained against the 
uess of Hertford” (King’s Pam , 83-44), and this even 
Mr. Phillips is forced to suspect to be a different account of the 
former transaction. But will it be believed that in the whole of 
the first-mentioned pamphlet, of which the second is plainly 
another version, is not a word of truth, except in the 
eral facts of the Marquess of Hertford being driven from 
erborne and taking refuge in Wales, and of the Earl of Stamford 
having had a regiment of good soldiers with him in Herefordshire ? 
The rest of that letter was pure fiction, designed to keep up the 
ublic courage, bring contempt on the Welsh—whom even this 
Fisto ry shows to have been trustfully loyal—and draw off public 
attention from the alarm and tumult in London consequent upon 
the news of Edgehill. We shall be exceedingly glad to see an 
other vouchers for this particular battle of Seakecien, of whic 
the ap pit on Tewkesbury Plain—in which should be the skele- 
tons of 2,500 Welshmen and 160 Parliamentarians—is meant to 
be a token and proof; but until such are produced, we must accept 
the results of Mr. Webb’s examination of this “True Newes out of 
Herefordshire,” which led him to pronounce it a false chronicle. 
Passing now to the generals on either side to whom Mr. Phillips's 
history introduces us, it is impossible not to feel that his study of 
the character and services of Gerard, the only Cavalier in South Wales 
who could make head against Laugharne and the Roundheads, and 
who cleared the counties of Pembroke and Carmarthen from Par- 
liamentarian occupation to the very water's edge in 1644and 1645, 
is as —_ as his estimate of Prince Rupert. We are told 
that Gerard was a mere soldier and no — and that his 
unconciliatory treatment of the Welsh and preference of his own 
creatures acted injuriously to the King’s cause. The best answer 
to such statements is the success of his several campaigns, and 
the fact that when, after the meeting of the King and the 
Posse Comitatus of Glamo: at St. F , Gerard was removed 
from the command with the much-gru sop of a peerage, it 
was a signal for the commencement of e’s successes in 
Pembrokeshire, first against Gerard’s lieutenants, and then against 
his successor, Sir Jaco —— Had we space, it might be shown 
that Laugharne, an able soldier and general, gains praise enough 
in these pages until, in 1648-9, upon the defection of the Parliament- 
arian army in South Wales, in the second Civil War, he saw fit to 
take up arms for the King. Thenceforth he, Powell, and Poyer, 
rank as renegades, though it is difficult to see why, except 
because they were formidable as soldiers, they deserved harder 
names than the sturdy old Archbishop of York, who, when his 
King’s cause seemed hopeless, aided Parliament to get posses- 
sion of Conway, and to the end of his days was hand in glove with 
Oliver Cromwell. Not that we can say of Mr. Phillips’s sketches 
of the generals prominent in the Civil War in Wales that they are, 
except where there is a bias against them, lively or striking. A 
better artist might have set more vividly before us such men as 
Brereton and Myddelton, Mytton and Colonel Laugharne. Instead 
of this, Mr. Phillips is distracted by the petty wrongs of Sir Hugh 
Owen at Haverfordwest, an elderly prisoner who, when the 
Royalists had to beat a retreat thence, was hurried away, “ al- 
though unbreasted and in his pantables, preparing for bed.” 
Then he wastes half a page upon the kiss with which the stern 
puritan Governor of Monmouth requited a buxom servant-girl who 
assisted in the defence of Wonastow House, and, as if for a set-off, 
introduces in a note a ag figment about an illegitimate addi- 
tion to the Royal family having been the result of Charles I. 
passing a night at Llandisilio, near Oswestry. The proofs of 
this story are that a field near is still called “Prince's field,” 
and that within living memory there was a family at Llan- 
disilio of Stuart-like features and of the name of Prince. By 
the way, and apropos of the indignity to Sir Hugh Owen, we do 
not find pity wasted on Sir Thomas Dallison, when he had to make 
is escape from Welshpool in his shirt, and not even in his 
#6 pn But then he was a Royalist. 
It would be vain to attempt within our limits to show how 
ially coloured are the accounts of the traitorous betrayal of 
mmouth, and the capture of Hereford by Colonel Birch. No 
one would guess from Mr. Phillips that the latter was a 
matter of bribing two disaffected officers, whom the Colonel met, 
not at Newington, but Nunnington, For Clurewell in the forest 


district (p. 270) Clearwell should be read; for Coford, Coleford; 
and for Framelet Ferry (ii. p. 66), not Frampton, but ilode 
Passage, near Westbury-on-Severn. It is a more serious geo- 
graphical blunder which in i. p. 121 makes the Royalists cross the 
channel to Cardiff from Minehead, in Gloucestershire. And 
where, we would ask, can the author have lived not to know that 
a “ cone-grew ” (ii. p. 53), which interfered with a terra firma for 
military occupation at Torporley, in Cheshire, is good old English 
for a rabbit warren (see Wright and Halliwell s. v. conig.), or that 
the poet Byron was not the last possessor of the title (i. p. 188). 
It is clear that we have yet to wait for a competent history of 
the Civil War in Wales and the Marches. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE second volume of Moliére’s complete works, forming part 
of M. Hachette’s Collection des gr écrivains, is now before 
us*, and it fully sustains the high character of the whole series, 
The plays here given are Les Précieuses, Syanarelle, Don Garcie 
de Navarre, and L’école des maris, each of them being accompa- 
nied by illustrative remarks, various readings, notes, Xc. e 
subject of the Précieuses is one which could not fail to interest 
M. Despois, and once more we are invited to decide whether 
Moliére really intended to run down the whole coterie assembled 
at the Hétel de Rambouillet, or merely the exaggerations of 
préciosité, The late M. Reederer, followed by other critics, main- 
tained the latter opinion. M. Despois is more severe, and attempts 
to prove that Somaize himself understood perfectly well the wide 
scope of Moliére’s attack. Of late years it has been the fashion 
to panegyrize Mlle. de Scudéry, Voiture, and the other admirers of 
Julie d’Angennes; M. Cousin set the example, and at his sugges- 
tion many enthusiasts went so far as to begin the reading of Ze 
grand Cyrus. Whether they had patience enough to wade through 
the whole work is more than we can say; but it may be safely 
affirmed that M. Despois’s nutice of Les Précieuses will prevent 
this extraordinary mania from spreading. His thorough know- 
ledge of French and foreign literature has enabled him to throw 
much curious and apposite information into the foot-notes which 
enrich almost every page; thus the amusing monologue of Sgana- 
relle (Scene xvii.) gives him an opportunity for introducing a long 
quotation from Scarron’s Jodelet duelliste, and another from Shak- 
speare’s Henry IV., First Part. 

It is not very long ago that we had to notice a new edition of 
André Chénier's works, in the Bibliotheque Charpentier ; 
the present volume f is designed to complete it, and at the same 
time it is a severe criticism on the = lately made by a rela- 
tive of the poet to publish in a correct form the beautiful pro- 
ductions which M. de Latouche first introduced to French readers 
more than fifty years since. If we may believe M. Becq de 
Fouquiéres, the t volumes recently edited by M. de Chénier 
are worthless in every respect; the text is full of errors, the bio- 

phical sketch swarms with blunders and unproved assertions, 
the original MSS. have not been consulted, and the general result 
is a slovenly production, every line of which calls for correction. 
M. de Fouquiéres appears to have been asked for his opinion of M. 
de Chénier’s merits as an editor, and his answer is contained in the 
volume before us. The first part includes all the strictly biogra- 
phical details; it is supplemented by interesting appendices re- 
specting M. de Pange, the Duchess de Flevry, the Trudaines, and 
others ; the second division is devoted to a minute description and 
discussion of the text. It would be tedious to wade through all 
gy of this long and bitter criticism. 

- de Franqueville is already favourably known in this country 
in connexion with our laws, our administration, and our social and 
ay usages; he has frequently been sent to England 

is Government on missions of inquiry, and the latest result of his 
investigations } is the bulky and valuable work just published. It 

ives a complete account of the system on which means of 
ocomotion are ted here; railways, ordinary roads, tram- 
ways, bridges, ferries, and canals, come in successively for their 
share of notice; and the author offers several practical remarks on 
harbours and docks, drainage and lighthouses. What is the 
difference between the management of these various elements of 
industry in France and in England? M. de Franqueville dwells 
much of course on the fact that, whereas State interference or 
management is the rule with our neighbours, we prefer the action 
of private enterprise. One consequence is that a much greater 
amount of uniformity and of method is noticeable in France 
than in England, where wisdom is bought at the cost of repeated 
and often sad experience. M. de Franqueville’s work is executed 
with the utmost care, and illustrated by official documents and 
statistical tables. 

The Année géographique §, published by M. de Saint-Martin, is 
always full of useful information; the bibliographical summary 
which heads each chapter enables the reader to see at once what 
books he should procure, and how far they can be trusted, and the 
extracts are judiciously selected with a view to bring out the most 


* Cuvres completes de Moliére. Publiées M. E. Despois. V i 

+ Documents nouveaux sur André Chénier, etc. Par M. Becq de 
Fouquitres. Paris: Charpentier. 

t Du — des travaux publics en Angleterre. Par Ch. de Franqueville, 
Paris and don: L. Hachette & Co. 

§ L’année géographique. Par M. Vivien de Saint-Martin. 13° ann 
Pais and achette & Co. 
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salient points of the works analysed. The travels and discoveries 
of Dr. Livingstone occupy a conspicuous place in the volume 
before us; Mr. Forsyth’s mission is also fully described. Under 
the heading Géographie historique the reader will notice an inte- 
resting notice of the old geographer Dionysius Byzantius, whose 
last treatise, De Bospori navigatione, has lately been found and 
published by M. Wescher. More than three hundred years 
ago a French savant, Pierre Gilles (in Latin Gyllius), printed a 
Latin translation of that work from a Greek MS. which he had 
in his ion; the MS. was unfortunately lost, and some of 
the most distinguished scholars of the seventeenth century, such 
as Lucas Hostenius, Leo Allatius, Ducange, and Fabricius, made 
fruitless efforts to recover it; M. Wescher has at last discovered 
it amongst a number of parchments bought in 1841 by M. Minoide 
Mynas for the Paris National Library. 

Camille Desmoulins is one of the most amusing and character- 
istic personages of the first French Revolution, and he has 
found an enthusiastic admirer in M. Jules Claretie. Already, 
in the Birbliothtque Charpentier, M. Claretie had published 
an edition of the works of his favourite hero; we are now in- 
vited to read a complete biography of Camille Desmoulins, 
enriched with a number of curious documents previously un- 
published.* Not only the witty journalist, but his wife Lucile, 
and the whole political group of which he forms the centre, appear 
in this volume. The archives of the Prefecture of Police, so full 
of documents relating to various epochs of the history of France, 
particularly the Revolutionary period, were known to contain 
many papers respecting Camille Desmoulins. There were the notes 
taken by Topino-Lebrun, one of the jurymen of the tribunal 
which sent to the guillotine the viewx Cordelier, Danton, and Fabre 
d’Eglantine ; Courtois (de ’Aube) had also left some fragments 
carefully preserved in the same office, It is very fortunate that 
M. Claretie obtained permission to consult and transcribe these 

pers before the terrible events of 1870-71; for the Prefecture of 
Paice was one of the public buildings destroyed by the Com- 
munists, and all its records were burnt. M. Claretie does not 
attempt to conceal his admiration for Camille Desmoulins’s poli- 
tical character; but at the same time he justly denounces his 
acts of wanton cruelty and the mischievous use he often made 
of his unquestionable talent. In addition to the documents already 
mentioned, the volume contains several of Camille’s juveniiia, 
letters by Fréron, &c. &c. Amongst the pictorial illustrations we 
may mention a portrait of Lucile, drawn in facsimile from a sketch 
taken in 1793 by G. M. Brune, then a printer, and afterwards a 
marshal of France. 

M. Paillard’s ¢ work, like M. Dubois-Suchan’s two volumes on 
Tacitus, was written for a political purpose, and although from 
that point of view it has now scarcely any razson d’étre, yet it will 
still be read with interest by persons whom the vicissitudes of the 
Roman Empire have always the power of fascinating. The author 
wished that Napoleon il, immediately after the ‘ast plébiscite, 
had associated his son with him in the Empire; the example of 
Rome, he thinks, might well have been copied, and he believes 
it would have been worth while to try a plan which for centuries 
perpetuated the Imperial system, first in Italy, then at Constan- 
tinople, through incessant agitations and despite innumerable 
causes of dissolution. The volume before usis, in fact, the history 
of the succession to the throne, beginning with Augustus and 
ending with Constantine Dragosés; but it is also an apology 
for universal suffrage applied to the consolidation of despotism. 
M. Paillard longs to see an entente cordiale finally established 
between. what he calls the principle of authority as embodied in 
monarchical traditions and the democratic right of control exercised 
through the working of unrestricted suffrage. 

George Sand’s new volume f is a reprint of critical articles 

ublished long ago, which introduce us to several literary cele- 
Prities more or less well known, Goethe, Mickiewicz, Lord 
Byron, &c. The chapter relating to M. Henri de Latouche is 
interesting on account of the influence which he had over the 
author of Valentine, Mauprat, and Consuelo. M. de Latouche him- 
self never accomplished anything remarkable in literature; but, 
as we had occasion to mention just now, he claims the merit 
of having been the earliest editor of André Chénier, and he 
conducted for several years a clever Opposition newspaper, the 
Figaro. From George Sand’s notice of him he seems to have 
been a kind of hypochondriac, very uncertain in his dealings with 
his friends, and ready to cut them for the smallest imaginable 
reason, often for no reason at all. George Sand was recommended 
to him when she came to Paris in 1830; he helped her with 
his advice, opened to her the columns of the Figaro, and may be 
said to have made her acquainted with her own powers. Balzac 
is another celebrated wtiter whose merits are discussed autour de la 
table; George Sand judges him very impartially, we think, and 
shows the wide difference which separates Eugénie Grandet, Ursule 
Mirouét, and half-a-dozen more of his romances from the rough 
and hasty sketches contained in the vast majority of the works 
collected together under the ambitious title La comédie humaine. 

M. Courriére, in unfolding before us the history of contem- 
porary Russian literature, takes us to fresh woods and pastures 
new.§ His preface begins with a short sketch of the first 

* Camille Desmoulins, Lucile Desmoulins; étude sur les Dantonistes. Par 
Jules Claretie. . Paris: Plon. 

+ Histoire de la transmission du pouvoir impérial 4 Rome et & Constanti- 
nople. Pay Alphonse Paillard. Paris: Plon. . 

~ Autour de la table. Par George Sand. Paris: Lévy. 

§ Histoire de la littérature contemporaine en Russie. Par C. Courritre. 
Paris: Charpentier. 


attempts at intellectual culture amongst the Slavonic inhabitants 
of North-Eastern Europe, and shows us that vast nation just 
emerging from barbarism and falling under the rule of Byzantine 
Christianity. The change was not altogether favourable to 
literary progress, and for a considerable time religion was almost 
the only theme discussed by Slavonic: writers. Peter the Great 
and Catharine may be said to be the sovereigns who did most 
for the civilization of their subjects, and M. Courriére describes 
the former as endeavouring to Europeanize Russia @ coups d’ukases 
et damendes, The outbreak of the Romantic movement told 
powerfully upon Russian literature by making it moe 4 national, 
and stamping it with a character of originality. Pouchkine, 
Lermontotf, Gogol, and Bielinski, are the best representatives of 
this revolution, which has for the first time given to Russian 
thought a conspicuous place in the annals of the modern world. 
M. Courriére’s volume is divided into three parts corresponding 
respectively to—1, the earliest times; 2, modern literature as far 
as the Crimean War; 3, contemporary literature; it closes with 
an excellent s and an al hhabeiieal index. 

The subject treated by M. Imbert de Saint-Amand* is one 
in which many critics have delighted; Versailles and its glories, 
Mme. de Montespan and Mme. de Maintenon, the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, Mme. de Caylus, and Louis XIV. ruling over all. Our 
author paints these various portraits with a respectful and leving 
hand, dealing much too favourably, we think, with the grand 
monarque. In order to judge impartially that proud and selfish 
King, we should leave the atmosphere of Versailles, and consult, 
not Voltaire’s Siecle de Louis V., but Saint-Simon’s Memoirs 
and La Bruyére’s Caractéres. 

The large work of M. Maxime du Camp is at last finished, 
and forms a thorough description of modern Paris in all its 
most striking features.t |The contents of the sixth volume are both 
varied and interesting. They include the income of the metropolis, 
the movement of the population (births, deaths, and marriages), 
burial-grounds, theatres, public libraries, and newspapers; and 
the last chapter endeavours to place before us the character of 
the true Parisian—le Parisien Parisiennant, as a novelist has re- 
marked—observed from every possible point of view. It would 
be difficult to give an adequate idea of the immense mass of 
facts contained in this volume—facts relating to the history of 
Paris from the earliest times, interspersed with statistical docu- 
ments, anecdotes, and original observations. M.du Camp is too + 
good a Parisian not to believe that “TI’ime de Paris est l’éme 
de l’humanité ”; but he knows where the shades of the picture are to 
be found, and he frankly draws attention to them. us, speaki 
of the passion for that equality which Frenchmen prefer to liberty, he 
says :—“ Every Parisian carries in himself a Right side and a Left 
side which are always struggling for pre-eminence ; they give their 
votes wrong, never listen to the President’s bell, and founder in 
those logomachies which in days of yore brought Byzantium to its 
destruction. The Parisian cannot understgnd liberty or tolerate 
authority, and he would be —_ ungovernable if he did not respect 
those who frighten him alittle.” M. du Camp admirably describes 
the fascination exercised by Paris upon provincials. England, he 
says, has dependencies, where the overplus of its population can 
secure a wide field for wholesome activity; the Germans start 
for America; the Russians, without emigrating, find ample scope 
for their energies in cultivating the enormous tracts of waste land 
which their empire contains; Italy sends emigrants to Monte 
Video and Mexico; France moves towards Paris, and the hope of 
making a rapid fortune there determines thousands to encounter 
the temptations of the capital. Out of the multitude, very few 
succeed ; the others supply the army of the barricades with 
desperadoes whom every revolution finds ready for action. M. du 
Camp’s description of the modern Parisians is not reassuring. 

Several excellent school books on history, both ancient and 
modern, have lately reached us. M. Eugéne Talbot's sketch of 
Roman history {, based upon the larger works of Niebuhr, Ampére, 
Mommsen, and others, and completed by chronological tables, is 
particularly valuable. M. Petit de Julleville has abridged in the 
same manner the voluminous annals of Greece, and contrived to 
make a mere compendium really interesting.§ M. Antonin 
Roche's History of England||, which has now reached a fourth 
edition, goes more into detail than either of those two works. The 
author appears to have profitably consulted the series of chronicles 
published under the superintendence of the Master of the Rolls, 
and we observe that his work has been sanctioned for educational 
purposes by the Conseil supérieur de [Instruction publique. 

The competitions proposed from time to time by the French 
Academy have often resulted in works of great value on curious 
points of literature or history; thus the Eloge de Bourdaloue 
suggested last year has excited the emulation of no less than 
forty-two candidates, and the essay which obtained the prize is a 
volume of nearly six hundred pages 4], reflecting the greatest credit 
upon the author, M. Feugére. After a biographical introduction, in 
which the few known facts about the calsbented Jesuit preacher are 
neatly related, M. Feugére discusses the sermons, and examines 


on Les femmes de Versailles. Par Imbert de Saint-Amand. Paris: 
entu. 

+ Paris, ses organes, ses fonctions et sa vie. Par Maxime du Camp. 
Vol. 6. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

$ Histoire romaine. Par E. Talbot. Paris: Lemerre. 

§ Histoire grecque. Par L. Petit de Julleville. Paris : Lemerre. 

|| Histoire d@ Angleterre is les temps les plus reculés. Par Antonin 
Roche. Paris: 


— sa prédication et son temps. Par A. Feugére. Paris: 
er. 
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them from various points of view. What are the qualities which 
distinguish Bourdaloue from his rivals in eloquence, Massillon, 
Bossuet, and Fénelon? The answer to this question gives the 
author an ts of sketching the history of pulpit eloquence 
in France during the seventeenth century, and of bringing out the 
merits of Bourdaloue, as M. Bungener did many years ayo in his 
pretty novel, Un sermon sous Lows XIV. Itisa curious fact that 
no Jansenist condemned with more unsparing energy the doctrines 
of “ probabilism ” and of “ intention” than the Jesuit preacher ; 
and, as M. Feugére remarks, if he had appeared thirty years 
sooner, there would have been no occasion for the Provmcetales. 
For this reason many of the friends of Port-Royal—Madame 
de Sévigné and Boileau, for instance—held Bourdaloue in high 
esteem. The third part of M. Feugére’s work contains a most 
instructive description of French society, and especially of 
the French Court, as the ar in the sermons of the great 
Catholic preacher. Notwithstanding the splendour by which man- 
kind was so long dazzled, Versailles was a centre of corruption, a 
school of impiety and of pride, where scandals of the grossest kind 
were openly tolerated encouraged. 

zat’s monograph * is less developed than M. Feugére’s, 
but it deserves to be read, and contains an excellent estimate 
of Bourdaloue. Examining successively the questions of doctrine, 
ethics, and style, M. Lezat shows that, whilst discussions of doctrinal 
truths hold a relatively small place in the sermons of Bourdaloue, 
the whole weight of the orator’s teaching is concentrated upon prac- 
tical experience and morality. As regards the rank to be assigned 
to him in the catalogue of pulpit orators, Bossuet is the only one 
whom our author places before him; Massillon’s style occasionally 
degenerates into mere verbiage, and even the Petit caréme whic 
has procured for the Bishop of Clermont the name of Racine 
de la chaire is of a flimsy texture compared with Bourdaloue’s 


sermons. 

M. Nuitter + has devoted a small volume, plentifully illustrated, 
to a description of the new Opera-house in Paris, and he 
begins by giving an account of the twelve buildings which 
haye been successively consec: to dramatic music since 
the middle of the seventeenth century. It was in 1659 that the first 
comédie frangaise en igue was brought out in a small edifice 
situated opposite the rue Guénégaud; the Abbé Perrin and the 
composer | ae al had joined their talents together for the pro- 
duction of a “pastoral” in five acts and a prologue. Pomona, 
such was the title of the play, met with asuccés d'enthousiasme, and 
was looked upon as a masterpiece, not only for the music and the 
words, but for the stage ments, scenery, and the like. We 
need scarcely tell our readers that M. Garnier’s Opera-house has been 
unmercifully criticized; whilst the style of the building is con- 
sidered meretricious and in essentially bad taste, the arrange- 
ment of the stage seems defective, and the acoustic qualities leave 
much, to be M. volume is of details 
ev int connected wi management, decoration, venti 
dem Se, of the building. ‘ 

The travelling reminiscences t of M. Max i are a good 
specimen of a style of literature which is now more and more 
cultivated amongst our neighbours. Between the mere tourist's 
impressions such as y bam ~ Dumas delighted in and the scien- 
tific researches of the studious traveller there is plenty of room 
for narratives of travel where the social life, the religion, the 
customs, and the civilization of a country receive equal attention 
with the landscape, the scenery, and the natural productions. M. 
Radiguet seems to us to have hit this happy medium ; attached as 
a secretary to Admiral Dupetit-Thouars, who commanded the 
French fleet in the Pacific, he has enjoyed special facilities for 
exercising his powers of observation, and the result is the book 
now before us. We heartily recommend it to our readers, and 
those who are acquainted with the Revue des Deux Mondes will 
easily recognize some of M. Radiguet’s descriptions. 

The reception of M. Dumas ji/s at the Académie Frangaise has 
been the great literary event of the day; and it is tolerably well 
known to those who were present that the honours of the 
séance were for the author of La dame aur camélias, whilst 
M. d’Haussonville’s answer was scarcely noticed. If, how- 
ever, we take up the two speeches now that they are published, 
we at once see how deceptive are the impressions derived 


from mere oral delivery. A full account of the incident wil | GI. GEORGES HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The 


be found in the last number of the my universelle §, 
which is, as usual, both varied and entertaining. M. Tallichet con- 
tinues his remarks on contemporary France ; 
as far as Central Asia in a well-written review of Mr. Cooper's 
Mishmee Hills, and Dr. Horner gives a biographical sketc 
the celebrated ophthalmologist, Albert de Graete. e 


s Bourdaloue, théologien et orateur. Par M. Vabbé Lezat. Paris: 

i Par Ch. Nuitter. Paris and London: L. Hachette 
$ Souvenirs de PAmérique espagnole. Par M. Max Radiguet. Paris: 
§ La Bibliothique universelle, March 1875. Lausanne: Bridel. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE NEW 
ALEXANDRA PALACE GRAND OPENING FESTIVAL, 
MAY 1. 


The Musical Arrangements, in which the principal Artistes of Her Majesty’s Opera will 
take part, will be under the entire direction of 
Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 
The Guinea Season Ticket. admitting to the Opening Ceremony, and including Membership 
of the Alexandra Palace Art Union, is now on sale at the Company's Offices, and their Agents. 


MUSICAL UNION.—Papini, from Florence, Violinist (Second 
Season) and Herr Steger, Pianist (First time), with Wiener, Waefelghem, and Lasserre, 

i ‘Tuesday afternoon, April 13, St. James's Hall. 

hose Tickets 


will commence the Thirty-tirst Season, on ‘T 
Hon, Members will receive their Admissions with the Programmes. Members w 
have not been received to apply to the Director, Prot, ELLA, 9 Victoria Square. 


Glardon takes us| 
of | 


GNOWDON in WINTER; Sunrise. — EXHIBITION of 

WORKS by ELIJAH WALTON, including the above fine Picture and many New large 
ALPINE. EASTERN, and other subjects. Burlington Gallery, 191 Piecadilly. Admission 
and Catalogue, ls. ‘fen to Six. 


A®TISTS’ ORPHAN FUND 
For the Support and Education geo Cuban Children of Painters, Sculptors, 
President—Sir FRANCIS ‘GRANT, P.R.A. 


H.R... the Duke of EDINBURGH will Preside at a DINNER in aid of this Fund, at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, on Saturday, May 8. 


Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by— 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, B.A., Hon. Sec.,7 Cromwell Place, South 
Kensington. 
PHILIP C. HARDWICK, Treasurer, 2 Hereford Gardens, Park Lane. ‘ 
F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 
Prom whom information relating to the Fund can be obtained. 
The cost of the Dinner, including Wines, £1 1s. each Person, Tickets for which can be had 
from the ACTING SBCRETARY. 


(THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN. 
The INAUGURAL MEETING will be held on Wednesday, April 14, 1875, at the 
Rooms of the Architectural Society, 9 Conduit Street, W. The Chair will be taken at 8.30 


precisely. The President pro tem, Mr. Serjeant Cox, will deliver an Inaugural Address, on 

the “ Province of Psychology.” Cards of Invitation to Visitors wiil sent to any persons 

desirous to be present, on | oem by post to Francis K. Munton, the Honorary Secretary, 
quare. 


21 Montague Street, 


AVING of LIFE at SEA.—A PUBLIC MEETING will 

be held at Exeter Hall, on Tuesday, April 6, at Eicht P.M., to consider the *Govern- 

ment Merch ’ Shipping Acts A 1 Bill.” Mr, PLIMSOLL, M.P.,andother Gentlemen. 

will address the Meeting. Admission free. Tickets for Reserved Seats to be obtained from 
Mrs. HENRY KINGSLEY, 4 Victoria Street, Westminster. 7 


DORES GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRAZTORIUM,” with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ “ The Night of the Crucifixion.” 
“La Vigne.” “Soldiers of the Cross,” ‘Christian Martyrs,’ &c,—DO. GALLERY, 
35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. Admission, Is. 


yRIGINAL WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS LENT TO 
COPY and FOR SALE. Sent to any part of the Country. Catalogue and Terms by 
Square, W. Hours Ten to 


ost, Three Stamps.—W. HOPPER, 39 George Street, Portman Sq 
Five: Saturday Ten to Twelve. 


SUMMER SESSION commences on Monday, May 2. 
Clinical Lectures are delivered by the Physicians and Surgeons every week. 
Courses of Lectures are also given by the appointed Teachers. Dr 
year been chosen Lecturer on Midwifery, and 

Further inf may be obtai fro: 
Hospital. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SCHOOL of PRACTICAL 
ENGINEEKING. Principal—Mr. J. W. WILSON, Assoc. Inst. C.E. The NEXT 
TERM will open on Monday, April 27. Prospectus, &c., on application in the Office of the 
School of Art, Science, and Literature, Byzantine Court, North end Crystal Palace. 
By Order of the Committee, 
F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Literary Department. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Eight, £40; Four, £20. Election, Second Week in May.— Apply to the SECRETARY, The 


College, Cheltenham. 
ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
beginning on une 22, at 


1875.—There will be an Examination in June, Tuesday, J 
Nine a.M.. for SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE BENSON SCHOLARSHIP. 
i rs apply to Rev, THE Buusak, Wellington College, writing outside the envelope 


The Hospital contains 300 Beds. 
The usuab 
ROBERT BARNES has this 
Dr. BRAILEY Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy. 
the TREASURER or DEAN of the School, at the 


For particula: 
“ Open Scholarships. 


FE ETTES COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS. Four of £40 per 
Competition in July.—Apply for particulars to HEAD-MASTER, Fettes 


AW EXAMINATIONS, &c.—A BARRISTER-AT-LAW 
(Oxford Honqyrman) READS daily in Chambers with PUPILS for the EXAMINA- 
TIONS for the Bar. Society, Service, and all Public 
t Ret jarmer and present Pupils.—Address, 8., care Villiam Amer, 

Law Bookseller, Carey Street, W.C. 
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